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Editorial. 


4 EPID cosmopolitanism”’ 
to Lord Cromer. We see examples of it in 
America. There are people who seem to apolo- 
gize for their patriotism, as if it were a mere 
dogmatism or a narrow confinement of interest. 

There are other people who have none to apologize 

for, and think well of themselves for their large sym- 

pathies. They should read “Chanticler.” Immunity 
from loyalty is a poor sign of enlightenment. Evading 
duties, scoffing at institutions, deriding abilities, and 
scorning ideals show how frequently there are men with- 
out a country in ours. The hackneyed phrase of Dr. 

Johnson, “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” 

is invariably misapplied and therefore “perverted. It was 

a rebuke to the scoundrel who used patriotism as a cloak, 

not to patriotism. So religion is the last refuge of a 

hypocrite, but it is none the less the first reliance of a 

man. No country and no church has any use for 

Laodiceans, people who blow neither hot nor cold. 


wt 


In the name of freedom of speech men sometimes claim 
imtunity from criticism. They object, and rightly, to any 
curtailment of their liberty of expression. But they 
frequently object also, and wrongly, to any attack on 
their opinions, and call such attack an invasion of their 
right to be heard. The right to be heard carries with it 
nothing more. Opinions cannot be protected as the right 
to express them is protected; and the man who sobs about 
suffering abuse for his convictions had best look first to 
the precise character of the attack. To evade responsi- 
bility for them, and expect his convictions to be sheltered 
behind his right to express them, is to skulk and sophisti- 
cate. ‘The bold prophet who when his declarations are 
questioned and brought to the bar of strict examina- 
tion whines about his rights is losing an opportunity. 
If he is in any degree of error he should be the first to 
wish matters set right. If he is in the right he should 
confine himself to the task of demonstration. 
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SINCE this is the day of specialization, preachers must 
not miss its advantage. They no longer are required 
to be authorities on every subject under the sun, nor 
even on a good many subjects in their department. They 
have handed over to the expert large fields of Biblical 
and philosophical knowledge; why not also be content 
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to consult rather than assert in the fields of sociology 
and political economy? On questions about which the 
doctors disagree, it is not incumbent on the preacher to 
deliver decision, and on matters in which he is really 
an amateur, however interested and able an amateur, it 
is nothing to his discredit if he acquaint his hearers with 
what others say rather than with what he thinks. A 
maxim of Dr. Thayer in New ‘Testament study was, 
in translating, to ‘“‘reproduce the ambiguity of the 
original.”” The passion of the preacher to decide things 
has worked havoc with the Bible, and it leads him into 
dangerous places with other subjects. Moral fervor does 
not, it must be admitted, carry with it rights which only 
highly specialized training brings, and sometimes post- 
pones. bs 


THE gist of the Kikuyu controversy seems to have 
emigrated from England to this country. ‘The question, 
how far the Church can join with religious organizations 
outside its fellowship without inconsistency with its 
standards and danger to its catholicity, has been ex- 
ercising our Episcopalian brethren. It is probable that 
the consistencies will be carefully safeguarded in word, 
and the larger consistencies with Christian unity and 
religious sympathy, and human co-operation be exhibited 
in deeds and action. Human nature in the long run 
will rather be satisfied than dogmatic logicalities. Com- 
mon sense furnishes deeper and stronger unities than arti- 
ficial bonds or logical joints. Men of broad spirit and 
spiritual breadth will generally find a way to get round 
the fences which separate them, and meet in love and 
good-will. If they cannot do so, either they are not fit 
for the service or the service is not fit for them. We 
are glad for every call which leads to the demonstration 
of our faith that to spread the love of God and man is 
the essence of Christianity. 


THE chief enemy of truth—it is a strange paradox— 
is the way people have of holding what they deem true. 
When it becomes a prejudice their conviction stands in 
the way of truth. Prejudice is literally a judgment 
made beforehand, but in fact it is a judgment which has 
lost all the qualities of judgment. It is a petrifaction. 
It is a segregated part of the brain which no longer acts. 
It is a past judgment clotted. It is a sort of spiritual 
embolism which paralyzes judgment. A prejudice pre- 
vents the circulation of thought. The bark of trtith 
runs aground and sticks fast so that no tide can float it 
off. There is no hope of getting anywhere in friendship, 
in opinion, in loyalty, when differing opinions hold their 
people instead of their people holding them. In order 
to keep a faith secure from change it is sometimes de- 
posited in a statement or in a denomination. ‘Then 
loyalty closes around it. It will not enter the arena of 
discussion and comparison. It soon changes from a 
possession to an obsession. In such case even a truth 
may become impossible. Its holder certainly is. 


ea 


BEGINNING at the beginning is the best way to arrive 
at the end of achievements, but it makes an appearance 
of not aiming at the end to set to work on the first steps, 
and going straight to the end is pretty sure to fail from 
lack of foundations. Sudden and absolute plans of 
human amendment fail to get the sympathy and aid 
indispensable to success. The excellence, and even per- 
fection, of an ideal hangs useless in the air if not adjusted 
to some actual performance and capable of being put 
into practicable shape. ‘The combination of a prophet’s 
spirit and aim with the common sense of those whom 
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he must win to his side is rarely found in one person, 
but they are both requisite. To propose a course 6 
action which leaves the roots of its accomplishment tin- 
touched is almost as harmful to a cause as to opposé 
the cause. An ineffectual angel beating his wings against 
the bars of circumstance is a pitiful representation of 
progress. A man building a hotise upon a rock is a 
more useful parable. 
] vt 


Mors than one dentist will testify that those who are 
most sensitive to pain and who find it hardest to endure 
it are the very persons whose religion teaches them that 
there is no such thing as pain, and who claim the power 
to cure others of suffering. Of one person high in the 
faith it is said that a great deal of suffering was shown 
at times when the operator knew that he was working 
in a non-sensitive region. No one was ever known to 
banish the pain incident to dental work by applying the 
principles of the religious faith we have alluded to. ‘The 
reason is not to be found in the weakness of human faith, 
but in the weakness of such belief to meet the plain facts 
of experience. ‘The test fairly meets the claims, and the 
claims are not fulfilled. ‘The way to conquer pain is not 
by a delusion that it can be made non-existent, but by 
endurance, and by the removal of the causes of pain, or 
by anesthetics. 


A Church Problem. 


The advertisement of a film company has been sent 
to ministers. The reason is given toward the close: ‘Is 
it not a fact that one of the greatest problems of the 
church to-day is to devise some form of entertainment 
by which it will hold the interests of both young and 
old?” The confident tone of this question shows that 
the writer believes himself to be stating what all admit 
to be true, and that he holds one of the chief difficulties 
of churches to be that they do not know how to amuse 
their members. 

The circular comes from Boston. How times have 
changed since the Puritans crossed the Atlantic! Unless 
history as it has been written is very misleading, it was 
not in search of entertainment that they left ‘Merrie 
England” and came across the ocean to this stern and 
rock-bound coast. Nor do we read that they built 
stages into their chapels or provided music for dancing 
to interest their callous constituencies. And yet, from 
our point of view, such preparations for gayety were 
more necessary then than now, for the poor souls could 
not find it anywhere else. We may exaggerate the 
gravity of the Puritan’s life, but he certainly made no 
great provision for amusement even in social life, having 
seen much abuse of it in the land he had left. How 
fitting, then, that the churches should provide in those 
days for a little lightness of heart, if not of foot, now and 
then! . 

Yet, now that means for amusement abound upon 
every side, we are told that one of the greatest problems 
of the church of to-day is to find entertainment enough 
to keep young and old under its influence. Would it 
not seem that, in this age of the division of labor and 


specializing of functions, the church is really set free — 


from the duty of amusing its members? And does it 
not rather look as if the church that follows the policy 
demanded thereby confesses that it has no real place 
in modern life? The school and the college and the 
abundance of literature accessible to all are doing their 
work with an ability and a success never before equalled. 
Has the church had so little success in interesting the 
people in religion and righteousness that it must 
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the attempt and devote itself to another side of life 
_ already well supplied, if not indeed overdone? This 
means in reality the failure of the church. It makes 
the worst accusation that can be made of our generation, 
—that it does not care for the conscience and the soul, 
and will support the church only on condition that it 
surrenders, or at least subordinates to amusement, the 
high aim for which it was founded and for which it is 
spending such enormous resources. 

There are two results which are visibly coming to pass. 
One is the evident lowering of the spiritual tone of our 
churches, as may be seen in any community, for the sake 
of drawing in a class of people not interested in spiritual 
things. The other is the steady withdrawal of earnest 
people from an institution that no longer really stands 
for its professed purpose, and the surrender of it to a 
lower order of character, that puts its splendid property 
to uses that are not its real function, and that steadily 
draws in its like, to the repulsion of that side of human 
nature which, often through generations of struggle, 
sought the church as the representative of the highest 
ideals of the soul. ‘Thus the church is in process of de- 
sertion both by those who no longer believe in religion 

_and by those who continue to believe in it but find its 
once heroic representative growing false to its trust. 

‘The greatest problem of the church to-day is not how 
to catch people by a bait which does not appeal to that 
side of human nature which the church exists to rouse 
and to satisfy, but how to defend religion from dilution 
with low ideals of human life and to make it respected 
and sought by those who realize what life may be made 
through the vision of its divine side and of the only 
effective and permanent peace. Was it not Saint Au- 
gustine who said, “My heart is restless, O God, and 
nowhere can it find rest but in Thee’’? W. H. Le 


Booker T. Washington. 


The late Booker ‘I. Washington was well known and 
deeply respected in all parts of our country. His fame 
as a vigorous yet sagacious teacher and leader of the 
Negro race was fully deserved; and the charm of his 
courteous, kindly personality won him many friends. In 
the Eastern sections of our land his face was more familiar, 
because it was there that he sought chiefly financial 
support for his Institute at Tuskegee, an educational 
enterprise known and approved throughout our whole 
country. ‘There were many men in the South, also, who 
supported him loyally, both white and black. When he 
was engaged in one of his educational tours through 
Southern. cities and towns, it was a memorable sight to 
see him introduced to an audience of thousands, of both 
races, by a white-haired veteran of the Civil War, like 
Judge W. S. Bullock of Ocala, Fla., and to hear that 
eminent Southerner say: “Dr. Washington, you are 
engaged in a great work. We sympathize with you in it. 
The intelligent patriotism of the country is sustaining 
you. My friends, I commend to you our distinguished 
guest. He is the leader of the Negro race. In our fair 
land he has torn down the idols erected by demagogues, 
and is erecting in their place schools of industry and 
intelligence. He is qualifying the Negro for good citizen- 
ship. He deserves our sympathy and co-operation.” 
Most of the intelligent white men in the South held the 
same views. 

Dr. Washington was a great man, judged by even the 
sternest world standards. Early in his work he per- 


ceived that the Southern Negro’s fullest opportunity lay 


e rural communities rather than in the towns. That 


one of the reasons why he urged the vocation of 
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farming,”and “results in savings-bank accounts and prop- 
erty holding shave justified his foresight. The life of 
this"great leader was all too brief. Would that he could 
have been spared some of those cares and worries, during 
his last few years, which unquestionably hastened his 
death! Not many persons could say that they knew 
Dr. Washington intimately; his was a reserved nature. 
Even on those educational tours in Southern States 
participated in by the writer he rarely joined in general : 
conversation. Although he knew that he was surrounded 
on railroad cars and in private houses by warm, personal 
friends, while he listened sympathetically to conversation, 
comments, stories, and scraps of news, he seldom took 
part in all this. As bits of information or opinions were 
expressed to him, he seemed to pass them through his 
own discerning mind as through a sieve, separating the 
false from the true. He knew well the defects as well as 
the virtues of his people. When he addressed them in 
an audience mixed with whites, he spoke guardedly, yet 
not seeming to; but when he stood before an audience 
composed wholly of colored people, he laid bare to them 
unreservedly their weak places. 

He was the first public man to bring home to the 
masses of the Southern States the hard truth that the 
prosperity of the South is dependent equally on both 
races. He drove home eloquently the lesson that the 
man who harms a fellow-man harms himself also, and 
when Southern white men heard him hold up before his 
people ideals of good citizenship and service to the com- 
munity, they came rapidly and heartily to his support. 
This fact has been proved in many ways: it was because 
he had the respect of both races that he was able to enter 
so effectively into the settlement of the Atlanta riot. He 
was in the North when the news of the bloody collisions 
between the two races then going on in that city reached 
him. ‘There seemed no peaceful end in sight. Instantly 
he took a train southward, and as soon as he reached the 
lawless savage scene he asked that a committee of leading 
white men and a committee of colored men meet him at 
once. Such was his standing among both races that both 
sides responded, and in an hour measures were agreed 
upon which proved efficacious in stopping the slaughter. 
Even to-day nobody knows how great that slaughter 
was. Dead bodies, chiefly those of Negroes, were hurried 
away secretly and buried; but it all ceased a few hours 
after the respected Negro leader came upon the scene. 

One of Dr. Washington’s views which aroused the con- 
fidence of the white South in him was his repeated exhor- 
tation to his fellow-Negroes that they must give up all 
notions of so-called ‘‘social equality.’’ Whatever far- 
seeing ethnologists may believe about the centuries-distant 
blending of the many races in this land, he knew that during 
his life and the lives of his hearers, and doubtless through 
many succeeding generations, any theory or practice of 
the union of blacks and whites would not be tolerated. 
The brown and the yellow tint of fully half his Negro 
listeners proved that base white men in the past had 
been not averse to such a union; nevertheless, as a theory 
of open legalized relationship he knew that it was un- 
workable, and to approve it would work harm to the 
helpless race whose welfare was so dear to him. ‘There- 
fore he always condemned it, and his attitude won him 
that confidence of the dominant race which was necessary 
for the advance of his people. 

Yet nobody loved more than did he the romance of 
the old slave days, and there was a certain degree of 
romance in it. He loved intensely the old folk-songs of 
the plantation days; he always arranged that the mass- 
meetings of his educational tours should begin with the 
singing by the audience of several quaint old “songs of 
slavery.” Such singing was most impressive. It served 
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to bring all the diverse elements in the audience together; 
it was joined in by whites and blacks; and it helped to 
reveal the sweet and noble sentiments of a hopeful, pa- 
tient, loving race, as it groped its way up out of bondage. 
At such times the smile upon the great leader’s face 
was indicative of the deep satisfaction of his heart, and 
he seemed never to tire of hearing ‘In bright mansions 
above”’ and “Until I reach my home.” 

Now he has gone to the “bright mansions above.” 
Now his tired spirit has reached the “heavenly home.” 
If any member of his upward-striving race looks back 
with gratitude to the heroic leader who gave his strength, 
and even his life, to help his people, let such an one remind 
himself that he can best express that feeling by making 
himself the kind of man that the great leader best loved, 
—a man who is living honestly, industriously among his 
fellow-men of all races, and is rendering loyal service to 
the“state of which he is a part. ) B. G. 


American Cnitarian Hssoctation. ; 


The Secretary Resigns. 


My resignation as Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, previously noticed in the Board Report as 
published in the Christian Register of October 28, goes 
into effect on December 1. This action, which I had 
contemplated for somewhat more than a year, was taken 
at my request, and mainly because my physical condi- 
tion forbade the increasing strain of responsibility which 
the office involves. During recent years many new 
lines of activity have centred at the Secretary’s desk, 
often making it impossible for him to give that attention 
to the churches and the many problems of the field in 
general which the traditions and by-laws of the Associa- 
tion require, and the best interests of the denomination 
demand. I therefore suggested to the Board that these 
duties be divided, and that I be allowed to continue as 
editorial secretary, with the following specific duties :— 

1. The general supervision of the literature published 
for free distribution, including the preparation of the 
new catalogues and indices and the revision of the exist- 
ing tracts as proposed by the special commission of 1915. 

2. The examination of new manuscripts submitted for 
publication, and the revision or editing of the manuscripts 
accepted for that purpose by the publication committee. 

3. The editorial charge of Word and Work. 

4. The editorial supervision of the Year Book. 

5. The direction of the work with and for the associate 
members of the Association. 

6. The care of the list of life members, and the charge 
of the ways and means of keeping the life members in 
touch with the work of the Association and increasing 
their numbers, interest, and usefulness. 

7. The institution of ministers’ meetings in different 
parts of the country for fellowship and counsel and the 
special direction of such gatherings, together with the 
charge of all methods of keeping the ministers of our 
fellowship in close and sympathetic relations with the 
work and the plans of the Board. 

At the same meeting of the Board when the foregoing 
suggestions were adopted, Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
Hingham, Mass., was elected to fill the vacancy which 
my resignation as Secretary of the Association created. 

I wish to express my personal approval of this choice. 
Mr. Cornish is now in the prime of life, is a devoted 
champion of our denominational welfare, and comes to 
the important duties of the office after a large experience 
with churches and missionary methods. ‘The ministers 
of our fellowship will find in him a sincere friend and 
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co-worker, and the churches that look to the Association _ 
for counsel and encouragement will find Mr. Cornish not — 


only a most sympathetic adviser, but an official with 
practical ideas and the ability to impress upon others his 
own appreciation of the high purpose for which our 
churches stand. I know the new Secretary will receive 
a cordial welcome in the field, North and South, East 
and West. As he travels about the country I can imagine 
nothing more gratifying to him nor more salutary in the 
life of our entire denomination than the eager hand-grasp, 
the unfeigned friendship, and the earnest co-operation of 
ministers and laymen which I myself have enjoyed 
during the eight happy years of my secretaryship. It 
is therefore with no stinted sense of good-will that I 
congratulate the Unitarian churches of the United States 
and Canada, and wish for my successor a happy heart, 
enduring strength, and all the satisfactions that come to 
one engaged in a large and useful service. 

When I glance into the scrap-book containing my con- 
tributions to the Association’s column of the Register, 
including the “‘Secretary’s Notes”’ of many a long journey 
into and through the States of the Union, and through 
all the Provinces of Canada, I immediately become im- 
personal and can hardly imagine that I ever wrote them. 
It is only when I recall the people engaged in the Unita- 
rian movement, and remember the depths of consecration 
I have witnessed, that I realize my own share in the work 
of the past decade. Whenever in the discharge of my 
present duties I shall compose a letter or an editorial, 
or go over the lists of churches and ministers and mem- 
bers of the Association, I shall indeed be clairvoyant to 
those who are often separated by great distances. I 
shall see the towns where they live, the streets, the plains, 
or mountains, or rivers that bound their horizons. ‘The 
little churches and the large churches will appear without 
the photographer’s aid—their doors and windows, and 
the shingles on their roofs and the carpets on their floors. 
Then it will be borne in upon me that, really, whatever 
services I may have rendered for our cause, they seem 
almost insignificant compared with the rewards of friend- 
ship and good-will which have flowed into my own life. 

In this closing paragraph I must express my gratitude 
to the president and Board of Directors with whom it 
has been an honor and privilege to labor. Their fine 
loyalty to our cause, expressed in many ways to the 
churches and ministers, has been a perpetual inspiration. 
Surely I go to my less conspicuous. tasks happy in the 
thought that our denomination has at its head a strong, 
patient, and progressive executive, supported by men 
and women of wide vision and sympathetic enthusiasm 
toward every effort and purpose of our sisterhood of 
churches. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Copics. 


IMPRESSED with the gravity of the problem which 
confronted it, the State Department last week announced 
that it would make a complete investigation into the 
circumstances of the sinking of an Italian liner, the 
Ancona, which was destroyed in the Mediterranean 
through the agency of a submarine which flew the Au- 
strian flag. In its report to Washington through the 
Italian ambassador, the Italian Government made the 
specific charge that the passengers, many of whom were 
Americans, were not warned and given sufficient time to 


save their lives before the submarine began to discharge — 


her gun at the Ancona, and that several of the boats were 


fired upon after the passengers had entered them. The : 
Austrian Government, admitting full responsibility for — 


the attack, explained ‘that the Ancona’s commande 
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he hilating the last Serbian resistance. 
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peatedly made efforts to escape from the submarine and 
thereby laid himself open to summary treatment by the 
submarine. It is the intention of the State Department 
to ascertain the truth amid these conflicting statements 
before it takes action toward protesting to the govern- 
ment responsible for the incident. 


Sad 


LEGISLATION for the creation of a merchant marine, 
and the issue of preparedness for a defensive war, stand 
out as the two leading problems to claim the attention 
of Congress in the session which begins next month. 
The administration’s programme for the expansion of 
the armed power of the Republic by the creation of a 
“continental army” of 400,000 men, in addition to other 
defensive features, is attracting widespread attention. 
The urgency of the need of a merchant marine is being 
brought home, its advocates argue, by the growing scarc- 
ity of ships, the increasing tonnage charges, and the accu- 
. mulation of goods at American ports, as a result of the 
dislocation of maritime conditions by the war. 
evident, also, that international relations, as affected by 
the struggle, will claim attention at the coming session. 
Various racial groups in the country are already bringing 
pressure upon the Congressmen from their respective 
districts for action aimed either against the Allies or 
against the Central Powers. 


wt 


THERE can be no further doubt that, in their desire to 
obtain from the Greek Government, and especially from 
King Constantine, the required pledges in behalf of the 
Serbians, the Allies have exerted strong pressure at 
Athens. ‘This pressure has taken the form of a plain 
intimation that in the event of a rejection of their pro- 
posals at Athens the Allies would proceed to a blockade 
of the Greek coast and probably to an embargo upon 
Greek maritime trade, the main industry of Greece 
beyond its own boundaries. To this measure the Greek 
King and his advisers at the beginning of the week con- 
tinued to offer resistance, upon the apparent ground that 
the Allies did not have sufficient forces in the Balkan 
Peninsula to protect Greece from invasion by the Austro- 
German-Bulgarian armies, with which Greece would 
find itself automatically at war in case it declined to dis- 
arm and intern the retreating Serbian army. In the 
mean while, the numbers of the forces of the Allies in 
Southern Serbia continued to supply an element of mys- 
tery and uncertainty, in spite of the unofficial reports of 
a constant and material augmentation of Franco-British 
forces available at Salonica. 


st 


Au of old Serbia—the Serbia of the year before the 
Balkan War—was in the hands of the Austro-Germans 
or their allies the Bulgarians at the beginning of the week. 
he invaders, however, had not yet accomplished the 
task of destroying the remnant of the Serbian forces, who 
were making their way into Montenegro. Farther south, 
the Bulgarians under Gen. Theodoroff are opposing the 
advance of the Franco-British expedition. This expedi- 
tion, operating in two main columns, was seeking to 
establish communications with what was left of the 
Serbian army in Southern Serbia—that part of Macedonia 
which the Serbs obtained under the treaty of Bucharest, 
and to which Bulgaria is making claim on ethnological 
grounds. To prevent such a junction, the Bulgarians 
for the past month have been massing forces for the double 
purpose of opposing the Anglo-French armies and anni- 
A : On the outcome of 
ie fighting at this front apparently will depend the net 
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result of the campaign in the Balkans, as the north part 
of Serbia has been definitely eliminated as the scene of a 
possible revival of Serbia as a military factor, for the 
present at least. 

ea 


In the mean while, the fate of the British campaign in 
the Dardanelles continued to be the subject of uneasy 
speculation in London and Paris. It appears to be an 
established fact that by opening the road through Serbia 
into Bulgaria the Germans have succeeded in throwing 
into Turkey not only large quantities of artillery and 
ammunition, but also a considerable body of men, in- 
cluding engineers and other experts in artillery operations. 
In addition, there is reason to believe that a new Turkish 
army, estimated at a million or more men, has been 
brought into being by the new supply of weapons and 
ammunition. In view of these developments in the 
situation, there is increasing doubt in London and Paris 
as to the wisdom of continuing the Gallipoli campaign. 
On the other hand, the abandonment of these operations 
at this time would be attended by dangers of a disaster 
to the withdrawing forces. Earl Kitchener’s presence in 
the Near East is surmised to have a bearing on the answer 
to the question whether the Gallipoli Peninsula shall be 
abandoned or whether the vigor of the operations there 
shall be renewed. 

ad 


SoME indication of the possibilities of the future, de- 
spite the present successes of the Central Powers in the 
Near East, may be obtained from the evident efforts of 
the Russian armies to resume the offensive all the way 
from Riga to the Roumanian border. These efforts for 
the past fortnight have been attended with some measure 
of success, especially in the region just south of Riga, 
where the Germans repeatedly have found themselves 
compelled to yield ground. A recent semi-official résumé 
of the situation, issued at Petrograd, contained the in- 
formation that the German lines in Russia were beginning 
to show an appreciable weakness, because of the with- 
drawal of troops to other fronts, and that the resump- 
tion of the Russian offensive in force, and with good 
results, appeared to be a probability of the future. The 
impression seems to prevail in London and Paris that 
the problems of munitions and transportation which 
hampered the Russians in the campaign of last spring 
have been satisfactorily solved, and that Russia will be 
able to turn the tables upon Germany this winter or next 


spring. 


Brevities. 


The men who fight in the trenches all over Europe will 
be among the first to forgive and forget. In many places 
they would fraternize now if a truce were declared. 


If a Jew, a Christian, a Mahometan, and a Buddhist 
were imprisoned and compelled to worship together, a 
service might be compiled that would edify all and offend 
none. 


The study of “Democracy and the Race Problem,” the 
first part of which appears elsewhere in this paper, is one 
of the important addresses delivered last June during 
Convocation Week in Meadville, and is reprinted from 
the Meadville Quarterly Bulletin. 


The story of the Letts and Lithuanians is a romance 
of history. ‘‘They and their language,” to quote Prof. 
Stoddard Dewey, “‘are arrested developments from before 
the time when the Greeks and Romans set out on the 
ways of progress.” As the result of the present war 
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these people, submerged for the last thousand years, are 
demanding a chance to pursue life, liberty, and happiness, 
unhindered by alien government. 


When a Japanese who had been educated in this coun- 
try was in danger in a great storm on the Pacific Ocean, 
he was asked if he were not afraid. ‘‘No,” he said; a 
prayed to Jesus, to Buddha, and to the eight million 
gods of Japan, and I was not afraid.” 


If friends who wish us to see certain newspaper items 
would only themselves clip the slips and send to us in 
an envelope, they would give themselves no more trouble 
and us much less, while the items would receive prompt 
attention. The exchange box is sometimes overflowing, 
and it is often difficult to search a large paper for a short 
item. 


Letters to the Editor, 


More Questions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A few weeks ago a man in our city went to a hardware 
store and bought several pistols. He pretended that his 
only purpose was to defend his home against robbers 
who might dare attack him. This man, however, took 
those pistols and began to shoot at his neighbors’ houses. 
When our citizens heard this, they were wrought up, and 
declared that no one should hereafter have a pistol with 
which to defend his home against robbers. ‘They reasoned 
this way: This man who has just done the shooting 
declared that he bought the pistol solely to defend his 
home, but he used it to shoot at his neighbors’ houses. 
This explodes the theory that robbers are less likely 
to attack a man’s house when he is prepared to defend it. 
Therefore, let no one prepare to defend his house. 

May I ask you a few questions? 1. Do you believe 
that all the military preparations in Europe from 1875 
to 1914 were preparations to keep the peace? 2. Do you 
believe that France, Germany, and Great Britain built 
up armies and navies with no intention to wage offensive 
war? 3. If it is a fact that the European countries had 
long been preparing to fight each other when the present 
war began, although they pretended they had been 
preparing to keep the peace, does this mean that the 
United States should not prepare to defend her house 
against robbers? 

J. T. Fitzcerabp. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


A Conference Address. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I say to your readers that the report of my address 
at the General Conference in San Francisco, printed in 
your issue of November 11, under title of “A Critique 
of Our Philosophy of Democracy,” was published, without 
my consent, from stenographer’s uncorrected notes? I 
should be sorry to be held responsible for the disjointed 
style, the peculiar construction of sentences, and the 
garbled quotations of the printed copy. A proof was 
sent me, as I requested, and, after being corrected with 
some pains, was mailed back on the same day I received 
it, but meanwhile a part of the uncorrected proof was 
inserted into the Register columns, no doubt by some 
oversight. 

The printing of the address directly after a part of 
Dr. Dodson’s paper might give the impression that it 


was delivered in that position. Instead, it followed an - 
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evening address by Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, and the 
references to the preceding speaker are to her, and not to 
Dr. Dodson. I hope the Register will feel that it can 
correct the mistake by later printing the corrected copy 
of what I said, if, possible preceded by Prof. Spencer’s 
address, that the two may be judged together, as they 
were heard together by the audience of that evening. 
RICHARD W. BoynvTon. 

BuFFALo, N.Y. 

[The San Francisco Conference was held August 24-27. 
The editor regrets that it was over-hasty to print in the 
issue of November 11 the first Conference address except 
Dr. Eliot’s that seemed available.] 


The Comparative Study of Religions. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Max Miiller was guilty of a blunder that was almost a 
crime when he let loose in the literary world the phrase 
“comparative religion,” because in the nature of 
things no such thing exists or can exist. ‘There are many 


religions, but only one religion, and that is not compara-- 


tive, but absolute. We read of comparative anatomy and 
comparative philology, and the phrases do not offend ; 
but we never speak of comparative philologies or com- 
parative anatomies, and yet we often see the phrase 
“comparative religions.” If we were comparing the 
administration of justice in Brazil, Mexico, and the 
United States, we should not speak of comparative judi- 
ciaries or comparative justice. We might properly speak 
of studies by comparison, or comparative studies. 

Well, what’s the harm of saying “comparative relig- 
ions’’? This: it degrades the conception, that we ought 
to hold sacred, of religion as something infinite, eternal, 
indivisible, and indestructible, “the brightness of the 
everlasting light,” never to be compared with anything 
else, because it is incomparable. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Death and Truth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


I wish to submit a dry logical argument against the 
belief that “death ends all.” The universal negative 
proposition, No. A is B, has as its simple converse the 
necessary consequence, No. B is A. Now the conviction 
is widespread and inveterate that true beliefs favor ful- 
ness of life, that is to say, mundane human life. So take 
the proposition, No true belief is prejudicial to fulness of 
life, and we have by conversion, No belief that is preju- 
dicial to fulness of life is a true belief. But the belief 
that “death ends all” is a belief that is prejudicial to 
fulness of life. Hence it is a false belief. 

Thus the universal benignity of truth and the noxious- 
ness of the belief that “death ends all” taken together 
as premises entail the consequence that our belief in 
future existence is warranted by something more sub- 
stantial than our desires and hopes. 

There is no escape from the force of this argument except 
by the denial of one or the other of the premises, and 
who is there that is prepared to maintain that there are 
truths that are obnoxious to fulness of life, or that the 
belief that “‘death ends all” is innocent in its incidence 
upon fulness of life? 

I hope it is needless for me to say that when I speak of 
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beliefs I intend only beliefs about the general constitution 


and economy of the universe. 
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Thanksgiving Prayer. 


ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


Not only as petitioners 
We come, O Lord, to-day. 

Thou knowest all our cares and needs, 
Thow knowest ere we pray; 

And ever on our thankless hearts 
Thy meed has fall’n like rain; 

And ever have we asked and asked, 
Not counting all our gain. 

We lived in careless thoughtlessness, 
We wandered to and fro, 

Forgetting dim unhappy days 
And battles long ago. 


But now our fair and fertile fields 
We see through tears of pain. 

Across the seas there’s harvesting— 
Of mothers’ sons, like grain. 

There robbers reap while women weep 
And children cry for bread; 

Through ruin’s waste the autumn moon 
Looks down on sheaves of dead. 

For us, still, dear familiar things— 
Oh, have we them despised? 

And have they, while we cried, ‘‘ More, more!”’ 
Gone common and unprized? 


For food, for shelter, home and friends 
We thank the Lord again. 

If we forget those who have none, 
Forget Thou us. Amen. 


Why Religious Liberals and Religious Conservatives 
Dislike One Another. 


J. EDGAR PARK. 


Good people hate one another much more diabolically 
than bad people. Rogues have a fellow-feeling for one 
another’s weaknesses, but the religious conservative and 
the religious liberal ask and give no quarter whatsoever. 
he orthodox Christian in the name of Christ consigns 
the liberal to an endless literal hell, while the liberal 
Christian in the name of freedom denies the right of any 
one to be so stupid as the orthodox seems to him to be. 
When they have exhausted all respectable vituperative 
language the conservative publicly announces that he 
is praying for the liberal, and the liberal retaliates by 
shedding public tears of intellectual pity for the conserva- 
tive. Now of course a great deal of this is simply human 
nature; it has no specific religious or theological signifi- 
cance; it simply shows that neither side has_risen as far 
above primitive provincialism as it thinks it has. 

But it cannot all be explained by reference to the 
puerility of the natural man. There are noble reasons 
on both sides why the mutual distrust exists between 
the two religious camps. 

No one can have had his abiding long in the conserva- 
tive wing without feeling that there was much noble 
wisdom in their distrust of the liberal section of the 
church, and no one can have come into touch at all with 
the unorthodox without the assurance that from many 
points of view their attitude is nobler and more truly 
religious than that of the conservatives. Perhaps no 
one feels this divided allegiance more than a minister in 
the so-called orthodox wing of the Congregational fellow- 
ship to-day. On the one side he holds most precious 
the deposit of faith once delivered to the saints; on the 
other hand he hears ever the bugle call in his soul,— 


“ Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth.” 


It may not then be without its uses frankly to state some 


of the reasons underlying the distrust felt by Congrega- 


tionalists for Unitarians, and vice versa. 
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The first two reasons that will occur to every one are 
the differences theological and temperamental between 
the two wings of our common polity. It is in the peculiar 
mixture of theologic belief and temperament that we 
have the real cause of the difficulties of a mutual under- 
standing. When you get right down to bed-rock I think 
you will find two reasons why the conservative religious 
are afraid of the liberal. 

1. The Congregationalist feels that in changing cars 
the Unitarian has discarded some very valuable articles 
which he has left behind him in the old car. 

The language of religion hallowed by the loving usage 
of centuries was too largely discarded by the early Uni- 
tarians in obedience to what seems to us a rather pedantic 
accuracy. ‘The old hymns were changed till they seemed 
somehow less accurate than before, and somehow dead; 
the old music could not be sung, because the familiar 
words were no longer scientific enough for the new relig- 
ious conscience; the old sacraments, dearest of all legacies 
to the orthodox soul, were gradually discarded lest some 
simple spirit might be misled into idolatry by them. But 
human beings cling to the old words and the old songs 
and the old ways, and in matters of religion would far 
rather have a chance to reinterpret the old than to create 
something brand new. 

This tendency was particularly seen with reference to 
the person of Jesus. The early Unitarians somehow 
missed the opportunity of showing that their interpreta- 
tion of the person of Jesus made him more divine, more 
loving, more central, more the object of devotion than 
did the older orthodoxies. Much of the mannerism of 
the liberal faith was to be found in that trick of listing 
Jesus among a heterogeneous collection of the names of 
other great men. ‘This entirely lost sight of average 
human psychology, for the world had somehow loved 
Jesus more than any other man of history, and were 
insulted to find him catalogued in with a host of less 
admirable characters. If a woman has been your mother, 
she has been in a symbolic relation to you that can never 
make you regard her just as one in a list of other women. 
Jesus occupies a similar symbolic and personal relation 
to the orthodox soul, that must be recognized by the 
religious leader. Dr. Peabody’s work has been splen- 
didly constructive in this direction; and probably a non- 
critical, positive, appreciative work upon the subject 
“What Jesus means to me,” written by Unitarians, 
would do more than anything else to help toward an 
understanding between our two wings. 

2. Conservative religious people further say to the 
liberals, Our way works and your way doesn’t. One of 
the surprises of history has been the large growth and 
active life of the Congregational branch, starting with 
such small beginnings, as compared with the Unitarian 
wing, which started with so fair a prospect. Congrega- 
tionalists point with pride to their great increase of 
active churches; to the American Board of Commnis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions with its million of dollars a 
year spent on literary and industrial education, hospitals, 
and churches in practically every country in the world; 
to the American Missionary Association with its many 
schools and colleges in the South; and to other such 
agencies,—and they wonder why Unitarians have not done 
anything on such a scale, and fear lest there may be some 
religious dry-rot in liberalism that it is unwise to ally 
one’s self with. Now here again I cannot hide from my- 
self that it would be a magnanimous and at the same time 
practical step toward Christian unity if some of the 
Unitarian churches as churches would resume their in- 
terest in, say, the American Board by contributing as 
churches to the educational and medical work done by 
it. Indeed, now, when so many stations are being occu- 
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pied by the younger men, I feel that it is more and more 
the case that the actual teaching and preaching of the 
missionaries of the Board is largely along the line that 
would be approved by both sections of our faith. 

These two are the basic reasons for the distrust felt 
by many Congregationalists for Unitarians. 

There are equally noble reasons upon the other side 
why many Unitarians distrust any alliance with the 
Congregationalists. 

1. Unitarianism has stood more than any other church 
for allegiance to truth as such. ‘This has been its most 
precious possession. This is the great contribution it 
has made to our common faith. 

Now it seems without doubt to many Unitarians that 
many evangelical ministers are not preaching what they 
believe, but rather they are merely commercially supply- 
ing a demand for a certain kind of emotional material 
demanded by the people. Unitarians fear to lose their 
own distinctive loyalty by alliance with those of whom 
some seem to them time-servers rather than apostles of 
truth. A Unitarian enters an orthodox church and hears 
the minister, whom he knows to be an intelligent man, 
using phrases and employing motives which the visitor 
suspects are insincerely used. Hence some of the feeling 
of distrust felt for the orthodox church. It is in this 
respect the duty of Congregationalists to be far franker 
and more careful than they have been in their preaching, 
that they may be loyal to truth. How much better it 
would be that the orthodox Congregationalists should 
openly confess how much they owe to the theological 
positions of the Unitarians and how greatly they have 
followed in their footsteps. How much, too, orthodox 
Congregational ministers can do to dispel in the popular 
mind misconceptions of the Unitarian position, we all 
know. But we must confess that insincere truckling to 
popular demand has been a besetting sin of orthodoxy, 
for the comfortable and unthinking will always pay more 
to the man who will leave them alone. 

2. The liberals always feel themselves to be the soul’s 
pathfinders; they dread to lose the risk and the glory of 
carrying on the great spiritual adventure of the ages; 
they fear alliance with more conservative elements in 
Congregationalism. Hell for the liberal consists in hav- 
ing to sign a creed. Modern developments in Congre- 
gationalism give liberals some cause to fear that the age 
of religious uniforms is not yet past, that a movement is 
on foot, even among our free and independent churches, 
to get officials in power who ultimately will decide what 
the individual church is to believe. The Philistine has 
recently changed the name of his God and calls him now 
Efficiency. ‘The first commandment of his new decalogue 
is, Thou shalt have a crowd, and the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt have something doing. Their book on 
the new religious mysticism opens with the sentence, 
Where there is bustle, there is God; and the motto 
of the new religion is, Get Results. 

It is idle to deny that Congregationalism has been 
affected by this new religion. We have tried to redouble 
our efforts to make up for the fact that we have forgotten 
our aim. But I believe that while we need a warning 
upon this score, yet we shall never admit the creedal 
popedom of other efficient faiths. The fact is that the 
most radical heretics in Congregationalism are not in 
the Unitarian body at all. I shall not state where they 
are, yet I believe that a closer alliance between our two 
branches of a common polity would help our conserva- 
tive side in avoiding this efficiency temptation, and help 
us to remember the duty of the descendents of John 
Robinson to be blazing. the religious trail further into 
the dark woods of superstition and ignorance. 

Better than any other method for bringing our two 
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camps to understand each other is the recognition of the 
fact that one does not need to have the same theory of 
theology in order to worship sympathetically with another 
man. It is hard, I admit, for a liberal to worship in a 
church where phrases are used and hymns sung that 
seem to him not accurate, yet I think if he take it in the 

right spirit it is good for him to recognize his own igno- 

rance as well as that of the people with whom he worships. 

It is hard, I admit, for the conservative to worship in a 

church where he misses much and where familiar words and 

hymns are changed and twisted, but if he take it in the 

right spirit it is good for him, lest he be making an idol 
of form rather than of idea. More and more these 

differences are vanishing. ‘The trinity of the old Trini- 

tarians and the unity of the old Unitarians have almost 

passed back again from the realm of Congregational 

theology into that of medieval art, and there are candles 

in some Unitarian churches. A little give and take on 

either side, the permission to use time-honored religious 

classics intact as devotional material rather than mangled 

as dogma, a little broader appreciation of average human 

psychology, a little more frankness, a little more truth, 

and perhaps we shall some day see all the riches of Uni- 

tarianism and all the riches of Congregationalism united 

in a sisterhood of churches, into which flows all the honor 

and glory of the past, and who because they are loyal to 

truth fear nothing of all the changes and discoveries that 

the future may bring. 

West NEwvTon, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do you feel happy to the point of saying so, listen: 
unhappiness is at your door.—Abbé Roux. 
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We ask for long life, but ’tis deep life or grand moments 
that signify. Let the measure of time be spiritual, not 


mechanical.—Emerson. 
Jt 


The soul hungers and thirsts after happiness; and it 
is in vain that everything deserts it—it will never submit 
to its abandonment.—A miel. 


vt 


Look back on time with kindly eyes, 
He doubtless did his best; 
How softly sinks his trembling sun 
In human nature’s west. 
—Emily Dickinson. 
Jt 


The soul, which can make no sincere claim to have 
apprehended anything beyond the veil of experience, yet 
never loses a sense of happiness in conforming to the 
highest moral ideal it can clearly define for itself; and 
actually, though with but faint hope, does “‘the Father’s 
business.” —W alter Pater. 


The important belief is free-will. . . . For me and my 
conduct there is much wide practical margin of freedom. 
I am free and responsibly making the future, so far as I 
am concerned. You others are equally free. On that 
theory I find my life will work, and on a theory of me- 
chanical predestination nothing works. I take the former 
theory therefore for my every-day purposes, and as a 
matter of fact so does everybody else. I regard myself — 
as a free responsible person among free responsible 
persons.—H. G. Wells. abs” 
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The Difference. 


MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes,” t 
Said the churches of long ago, 
“And we'll give you something to make you wise, 
Something that’s wise at least in our eyes, 
Whether you will or no.” 


“Shut your mouth and open your eyes,” 
Say our churches of to-day, 
“And see for yourselves what will make you wise; 
Or open your mouth and open your eyes,— 
Choose, of yourself, your way.”’ 


Che General Cnitarian Conference. 
Address to the Churches. 


To the Unitarian Churches of America:— 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was held in 
San Francisco, on August 24-27 last. In accordance with 
a by-law of our organization, which provides that the 
Council ‘at the conclusion of each Conference shall 
issue an address to the churches and organizations in our 
body . . . containing such advice and encouragement 
as it may deem appropriate, but especially communicat- 
ing to the churches and organizations the recommenda- 
tions of the Conference in regard to plans and methods of 
work,” I send you greeting, and on behalf of my asso- 
ciates present the following statement :-— 

The recommendation of the Buffalo Conference of 
1913, that the next Conference be called in California, 
was an act of faith. Almost without exception the meet- 
ings of this body in the past had been held on the Atlantic 
Coast, within easy travelling distance of Boston. Oncea 
meeting had been held as far west as Chicago. But never 
until the gracious invitation of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference and the First Unitarian Church of San Francisco 
was received had it entered into our minds to conceive 
that the Conference could assemble its members on the 
far shores of the Pacific. With radiant courage, however, 
the venture was attempted; and a justification of faith 
was the result. Two hundred and sixty pilgrims from 
the East journeyed in company across the Dominion of 
Canada and down the western slopes of Washington and 
Oregon to the Golden Gate. Numerous delegates made 
their way, singly or in groups, from widely scattered cities 
and towns to the appointed gathering-place. The Uni- 
tarians on the Western coast rallied from far and near. 
And behold, a Conference which surpassed in numbers 
the most sanguine expectations! Halfa thousand persons 
from all parts of the country registered as members. Sixty- 
nine ministers and five hundred and twenty women of 
The Alliance assembled at their respective luncheons. In 
spite of unparalleled counter-attraction, all meetings were 
well attended; at two evening sessions the church was 
filled; on Wednesday morning scores were turned away 
for lack of room. And in all hearts was present that 
“large and charitable air” which our beloved Dr. Crothers 
has shown us to be not unconnected with the wide spaces 
of the country of our sojourn. 

This successful gathering at so remote a distance from 
our accustomed highways must ever mark this San Fran- 
cisco Conference as one of the most notable in our annals. 
Other factors, however, conspired together to make the 
occasion memorable. ‘Thus this twenty-sixth meeting 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
the Conference in New York in April, 1865. For the 
rst time in this half-century of history an ex-President 
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of the United States presided over its deliberations and 
delivered the presidential address. But more significant 
than such chance circumstances as these was the world 
tragedy in the shadow of which we met. The close of the 
first year of the Great War came only a few weeks before 
our Conference was assembled. Its sessions were held 
in the days immediately following the sinking of the 
Arabic, which constituted the blackest hour of the dis- 
pute between the United States and Germany. Several 
of our churches represented were located in one of the 
belligerent countries, and one of our ministers hushed 
a moment of loud debate with the word that many of 
his parishioners were fighting in the Flanders trenches and 
some were already dead beneath its sod. In the shadow 
of such calamitous events, problems that ordinarily 
concern us deeply at these biennial meetings seemed like 
‘dim, forgotten, far-off things.” Interest in theological 
subjects was momentarily quickened by an able address 
by Dr. Dodson of St. Louis, but almost immediately 
expired. The all-important social question, absorbed 
into the supreme question of international relations, 
stirred no debate and prompted only a single resolu- 
tion. Marching armies, wasted cities, flaming battles, 
the blood of men, the tears of women,—these to a greater 
or less extent were always with us. The forces of lust 
and hate let loose upon the world beat upon us as upon 
those more nearly placed and more deeply stricken. And 
we saw the result in truer worship, dearer friendship, 
closer intimacy of sympathy and understanding. Seldom, 
I believe, have the members of a Conference felt them- 
selves so drawn together as-those who gathered this last 
year in San Francisco. Our distance from familiar 
scenes, our journeyings through great spaces that knew 
us not, our isolation amid the swarming multitudes of an 
exposition city, all contributed to this peculiar drawing 
together of mind and heart. But the nations furiously 
raging beyond our gates were without doubt the dominant 
factor in the situation. The world’s call to arms made 
more lovely our call to prayer. Its resort to force made 
more precious our resort to reason and good-will. The 
hate which made millions of men enemies emphasized 
and glorified the love which made us friends and com- 
rades. In our happy unity of the spirit we seemed to see, 
or at least feel, the prophecy of the ultimate oneness of 
humanity in the bonds of peace. What had brought us 
together, and in spite of differences of temperament and 
opinion now held us together, must some day bring and 
hold mankind together. We were few; the world did 
not know us, and would not heed us; but we knew the 
joy of brotherhood, we proclaimed the law of love, we 
walked in the ways of peace. So, like the early Christians, 
as Dr. Crothers so touchingly put it in his valedictory 
address, we drew together amid the perils and confusions 
of a barbaric world, with comfort in the faith that made 
us one, and, clasping hands in joyous fellowship, ‘thanked 
God and took courage.” 

As it was the war which quickened the spirit of the 
Conference, so it was the war which dictated the most im- 
portant piece of business which the Conference transacted. 
As our pilgrims wended their way across Canada from 
Montreal to Vancouver, they were profoundly impressed, 
first by the sorry plight into which all our Canadian 
churches had been precipitated by the European cata- 
clysm, and secondly by the urgent necessity of sustaining 
these churches during their hour of trial, both for their 
own sake and also for the sake of perpetuating the great 
promise of Unitarianism in the Dominion. With the 
present prostration of Canadian life—the distraction of 
public interest, the shifting of population, the paralysis 
of business, the exhaustion of wealth, the general ab- 
sorption of energy into the channels of conflict—our 
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missionary churches have been brought face to face with 
the possibility of extinction, and even our older and well- 
established churches are encountering financial problems 
of the utmost seriousness. The American Unitarian 
Association is equipped to maintain and perhaps enlarge 
its customary grants to aided churches in these districts, 
but it is quite unable to answer the needs of the situation 
without inexcusably crippling its work in other places. 
The General Conference of all the churches would seem 
to be the one body appointed to the task of meeting this 
alarming crisis adequately. Such at least was the opinion 
of the delegates who heard and considered the reports from 
the field in San Francisco. ‘Therefore at the closing 
session on Friday was the following resolution, moved 
by Mr. Greenman on behalf of the Unitarian pilgrims, 
and endorsed without dissenting voice by the Council, 
unanimously adopted :— 


“We, two hundred and sixty Unitarians, have passed through 
Canada from Montreal to the Pacific. We have been deeply im- 
pressed by what has been already accomplished, and by the vast 
possibilities of the future. We realize as never before the signifi- 
cance of the work of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the American Unitarian Association, and the Canadian Unitarian 
Association in founding churches in the leading cities of the country. 
We have but few churches in a great country. We have met the 
members of these churches, whose spirit may be expressed in the 
words of Gov. Bradford, speaking of the Pilgrim Fathers: ‘We 
have a great hope and inward zeal for laying good foundations.’ 
Our new churches are bravely passing through a severe crisis dur- 
ing the Great War. We recommend to the General Conference of 
Unitarian Churches meeting in San Francisco to appoint a com- 
mittee to act in co-operation with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to raise a special additional fund adequate to carry on the 
work already begun, till the return of normal conditions in Canada.” 


For the proper carrying out of the provisions of the 
resolution, a committee was appointed by the president, 
under the chairmanship of Hon. Charles E. Ware, a 
member of the Council. I beg to commend this resolu- 
tion to the earnest consideration of our churches and the 
appeals of this committee to their good-will. That gener- 
ous contributions to this cause will be forthcoming cannot 
be doubted. For what is our fellowship of churches for, 
if not to “lend a hand” at such a time and in such a way 
as this? Why join all the members together into one 
body, if they are not to suffer as well as rejoice together? 
In the Preamble of our Constitution, adopted in Sara- 
toga in 1894, we read: ‘The Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches was formed in 1865 with 
the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies 
which should unite in it for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God.’ For the first time since 1865 we have 
opportunity to fulfil this purpose of association to the 
uttermost. Let us not fail to seize it! 

At the Buffalo Conference of 1913 two committees 
were appointed, the one to investigate the question of 
ministers’ salaries, the other to investigate the question 
of receiving ministers from other communions. Both of 
these committees presented at San Francisco reports of 
great interest. The report on ministers’ salaries, widely 
quoted and commented upon in the public press of the 
country, presents perhaps the most illuminating study 
of this problem which has been made. Its facts and 
especially its recommendations are herewith called to the 
earnest attention of the people of our churches. ‘The 
report on receiving ministers from other communions 
effected changes of importance in the organization of 
the fellowship committee of the Conference. Enlarged 
powers, involving more careful work of investigation, 
were granted to this committee and its various sub-com- 
mittees, and additional safeguards against the entrance 
of unworthy men into the ranks of our ministry thus 
provided. 

One detail of this reorganization of the fellowship 
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committee—namely, that of providing salaries and— 
expenses for those charged with its work—calls for the 
immediate settlement of a problem which has long ag- 
gravated and sometimes embarrassed the Conference 
in the performance of its proper functions. I refer to 
the problem of ‘‘ways and means.” In the beginning 
it was intended that the Conference should exercise large 
powers and assume corresponding responsibilities in the 
advancement of denominational interests. “At that 
time, and for twenty years after,” said Rev.. George 
Batchelor, in his address to the Conference as chairman 
of the Council in 1905, “the intention of the Conference 
was to control by direct legislation the Unitarian Associa- 
tion and all other societies doing our work . . . it was 
intended (and for many years the intention was acted 
upon) to make the Council of the Conference a direct 
agency for the building of churches and maintaining mis- 
sionaries and preachers in college towns throughout 
the country.” In pursuance of these ends, large sums 
of money were at various times raised and expended. 
Thus in 1866 one hundred thousand dollars were raised 
for the Unitarian Association. At about this same time 
thirty thousand dollars were raised for the publication 
of a weekly paper, which was established as the organ of 
the Conference. Gifts of varying amounts were presented 
in these early years to the Meadville Theological School, 
and churches in New Orleans, Washington, New York, 
Newport, Des Moines, Madison, and Chicago. “In all,” 
said Mr. Batchelor, “several hundred thousand dollars 
were raised and expended, with the advice and active 
effort of the Conference and the Council.” 

In recent years all this has changed. For reasons which 
need not here be enumerated, responsibility for our active 
denominational work has been divided among other or- 
ganizations, and the Conference has very largely divested 
itself of its administrative and legislative functions, with 
the result, among other things, that the financial support 
of the Conference has become of the most sporadic and 
haphazard character. Every biennial gathering brings 
its burden of expenses, its reiterated appeals to churches 
and individuals for contributions, its collections at ser- 
vices and meetings, and always, as at San Francisco, 
its call for pledges from the floor. The total outlay of the 
Conference in any single two-year period is comparatively 
small, but seldom is it adequately met. All too often bills 
remain unpaid for a year or more; and only on occasion 
is the secretary given the clerical assistance to which he 
is properly entitled for the doing of his work. The finan- 
cial record of the Conference in recent years can with 
difficulty be regarded as respectable. 

With the assumption of very definite financial obliga- 
tions for the work of the fellowship committee, it is 
necessary that this situation be remedied. A regular 
income, sustained by an organized system of contribu- 
tion from the churches, must be secured without delay. 
This is the one big task before the Council during the 
period of the present administration, and to its perform- 
ance the members are resolved to set themselves with a 
will. No announcement can be made at this time as to 
what plan of action will be adopted. Such announce- 
ment will appear in due season. For the present let it be 
noted simply that the work is in hand, and that the gen- 
erous co-operation of all the churches is solicited. 

The General Conference was founded in the year which 
marked the close of the most terrible war of the nineteenth 
century. It enters upon its second half-century of his- 
tory in the year which will in all probability mark the 
climax of the most terrible war of all time. The year 
1865 was a period of joy, lifted anxiety, renewed construc- 
tive activity; the establishment of our-Conference wa 
but one very small illustration of the stirring of our Ame 
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can citizenship at that moment to new and greater life. 
The year 1915 is a period of sorrow, indescribable fore- 
boding, terrifying destruction. No contrast could be 
more striking than that between the beginnings of the 
first and the second half-centuries of our Conference 
history. And yet it is doubtful if the spirit which animates 
us to-day can in its essence be any different from that 
which animated our fathers fifty years ago. Theirs was 
a time of faith, courage, vision; but so also must be ours, 
if our work is to endure. It is when doubt assails the 
soul, that we most need faith. It is when fear besets us, 
that we most need courage. It is when hate grins sardoni- 
cally across wasted fields and silent seas, that we most 
need the calm unsullied front of love. Therefore now 
more than ever must we preserve our wonted cheer of 
spirit, and walk in our familiar paths of service. With 
confidence in the right, with trust in the ultimate conquest 
of good over evil, with faith in God and in each other, 
let us rejoice in what has gone, look forward with hope 
to what is yet to befall, and strive on as ever in the work 
that we are in. JoHN Haynes HOLMES, 
Chairman. 
For the Council:— 

CHARLES E. WARE. 

Sara §. GILSON. 

Minot SIMONS. 

RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 

SypNEY B. SNow. 

WILLiaM R. BILLINGS. 

CaLEB S. S. DUTTON. 

Lucy LOWELL. 

Joun H. LATHROP. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN. 

Percy A. ATHERTON. 


Democracy and the Race Problem. 


CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


if 


The immigrant and race problems are naturally brack- 
eted together. In so far as the two relate to certain be- 
lated and restricted groups presenting the same conditions 
of material hardship and social disesteem, the two issues 
are very similar. The human needs and aspirations 
are the same, the practical difficulties to be overcome, 
involving the same old elements of ignorance, poverty, 
disease, and crime, are of like nature and cure. 

Yet there is a marked difference between the cases of 
the immigrant and the Negro. This difference lies not in 


the actual nature or circumstances of either case so much - 


as in our consciousness, personal and national. It is dis- 
closed in our method of approach to the two problems. 
There is a hesitation, reaching irritation, in the speech 
and manner shown by most people in the discussion of our 
American race or color problem. Thomas Pearce Bailey, 
author of ‘“‘Race Orthodoxy in the South,” speaks of 
the difficulty of impartial scientific study of the black 
man in this country: ‘‘Ethnological students prefer to 
study groups farther from home.” Undoubtedly the 
‘American mind is afflicted with a genuine sense of wrong- 
doing toward the ex-slave, but the feeling is generally 
expressed in terms of futile apology and_ self-defence, 
mingled with all manner of charges against the object of 
dispute. 

The point of contrast between the immigrant and the 
Negro may be simply stated. The Negro was once a slave 
or he is the descendant of slaves. George C. Cable said 
many years ago that the Negro was not a free man, only 
a free slave. This saying is even more true to-day than 

. it was first uttered. The indisputable fact of a 
Praia «. . 
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slave ancestry still remains the most hopeless factor in 
the situation, which even the democratic faith of a republic 
like our own has not yet overcome—the one circumstance 
in the case, wholly of our creation and decree, which we 
are unable to forget. “It is hard to forgive those whom 
we have injured.” 

We are oblivious to the state of serfdom from which the 
Russian peasant sprung—it even adds an element of 
romantic interest to his case—but no such recollection 
enters into our feeling toward the man, the race, whom 
we ourselves captured and held in bondage through many 
generations. We have rectified that mistake so far as 
the account was rendered in our Civil War; but the deeper 
cure, which lies in a completely restored moral conscious- 
ness, we have not yet reached. 

The failure is not so much in human sympathy as in 
true understanding. The white man has done much to 
help the black man. ‘The spirit of modern philanthropy is 
active in his behalf as with other groups, but our Negro 
problem is not to be solved along lines of charitable effort. 
It is but one phase of a more general issue, that of our 
growing democracy. 

No writer on this subject has shown this so clearly as 
Quincy Ewing in an essay which appeared a few years ago 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “ The Heart of the Race Problem,”’ 
afterward reprinted by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People—the best short treatise 
on the subject which has yet appeared. Mr. Ewing was 
Northern born, but has lived in the South since the war, 
and may be classed with that small but promising group 
of Southern writers and thinkers who make up the New 
South. Mr. Ewing is not one of those Northerners, 
domiciled in the South, whom Alfred Bushnell Hart de- 
scribes as ‘“‘the Southernized Northerner,” ‘‘the North- 
erner who is trying to be a Southern gentleman.’”’ His 
essay is brief, but covers all the essential points in the 
controversy. Without subtlety or malice he examines 
one by one the popular charges against the Negro. 

The Negro is lazy. Yet “the fact remains that he is 
sought in the fields, mills, and mines of the South as a 
laborer whom no later importation from foreign shores 
has been able to replace in efficiency or popular liking.’ 
The criminal rating of the Negro is admittedly high, 
North and South, but Mr. Ewing bids us take note of some 
contributing circumstances. The Negro’s criminal record 
must be studied in respect to the character and methods 
of the local justiciary. As a social outlaw he suffers from 
constant discriminations practised against him and a 
a hostile public sentiment. The insistent charge of Negro 
criminality ‘‘is the small politician’s trump card: it serves 
his purpose, it wins his game.” Add to this that the black 
man has nowhere a share in the police and constabulary 
forces of his community. Thomas Nelson Page, a more 
conservative writer, makes this same plea for a colored 
constabulary, which would tend to develop race pride 
and guard the safety of both black and white. Mr. 
Ewing reminds us that criminals everywhere are gathered 
in the main from the poorer and neglected ranks of society, 
in Massachusetts as in Mississippi. ‘‘If the Negro did 
not furnish the great bulk of the grist for the grinding 
of our penal machinery in the South, he would be the 
racial marvel of this and every age.” 

Mr. Ewing analyzes the Jim Crow laws in humorous 
but pungent fashion. The strip of movable railing in the 
Southern street-car is defended by such reasoning as this, 
tacit or spoken: ‘‘This place you may occupy, that you 
may not occupy, because Iam I and you are you; lest it be 
obscured that I am I and you are you.”” The symbol of 
separation does not separate and was not meant to sepa- 
rate, only to designate the social status of the two sets 
of people sitting on the two sides. 
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The same line of argument runs through the essay. 
Oddly enough, our race or color problem, as Mr. Ewing 
disposes of it, has little to do with either race or color. It 
springs almost wholly from that other source of social 
disqualification named in the constitutional amendment 
“previous condition of servitude.’’ Chattel slavery 
came to an end at Appomattox, but ‘“‘the problem how 
to maintain the social, industrial, and civic inferiority 
of the descendants of chattel slaves succeeded it, and is 
the race problem of to-day.”’ 

Is not this an amazing conclusion to reflect upon? 
Yet it is reached by incontestable logic, uttered in a man- 
ner as impersonal and dispassionate as it is fearless. Does 
it not convey a strange and disconcerting arraignment 
of all our professions of religious and social belief, of our 
democracy and our Christianity, the main teaching of 
both being love to our fellow-man? 

The onus of our color problem cannot be placed on a 
single section. When we recall the differing traditions in 
which North and South were reared, the greater mate- 
rial suffering of the South during and since the war, the 
pains and humiliations on the losing side, we feel that in 
the present juncture the North is as culpable as the South. 
_Our sins may not be so overt and shocking to humane 
feeling, but they operate as injuriously against the black 
man and in sustainment of a wrong public sentiment. 
It is greater cause of reproach that every business college 
in Chicago is closed to the colored applicant than that 
colored people must ride in separate coaches in Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. In its present policy of silence and 
laissez faire, the North is losing a chance of noble leader- 
ship as great as that offered in the fall of Sumter. Our 
race problem is a national problem, as slavery was. Itisa 
part of a great world problem, the harshest and most illogi- 
cal aspect of that problem, one of the strangest anomalies 
in modern history. 

This is not as discouraging as it sounds. Though the 
situation is grave, full of menace to both races, yet, more 
deeply reflected upon, it gains a force and meaning all its 
own, its own historical basis and placement, with wide 
ethical bearings which impart a kind of religious signifi- 
cance. 

Strange and incredible as that early mistake of human 
slavery in the young republic must always appear, bitter 
as its fruits have been in every generation since, it was 
neither accident nor blunder, not wholly crime even, that 
brought the black man to these shores, the captured prey 
of a stronger race. There was a deep moral significance in 
that painful and most incongruous event, which, slowly 
disclosed, tends to revive faith in old doctrines of provi- 
dence and divine interposition, doctrines or points of 
view which perhaps we have too lightly discarded. 

A republic is a republic. It must be tested by every 
extreme of human contact and social adjustment. ‘The 
words “freedom,” “equality,” ‘‘opportunity,” are of 
widening scope. They must be freshly interpreted and 
applied at every turn in the world’s march. ‘The American 
type—if there is one—is made up of traits, national and 
racial, derived from every quarter of the globe. Its origin, 
like its destiny, is world-wide. The Negro, yesterday a 
slave, has his part to play in the development of republican 
ideals and in the unfolding drama of Western civilization. 
Native-born, as indigenous to the soil as the white man 
who brought him here, he has been from the first under the 
same process of Americanization which is continually 
reshaping our national life to new issues and needs. From 
the first the Negro has been a lover of the flag and, patheti- 
cally but not ignobly, proud of his connection with the 
white man. 

There, in that olden time, revealing much of social 
amenity and grace on one side, of barbaric cruelty and 
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incomprehension on the other, the two lived together, 
the white master and his black servitor, bound often 
in ties of closest friendship and a very real companion- 
ship. In many cases the war had no power to break the 
tie. The slave remained on the plantation to guard the 
women and children, or followed his master to camp and 
burnished the arms which were to perpetuate his social 
servitude. Was he then ignorant of the nature of the 
struggle or indifferent to his own fate? Never, not even 
under conditions of greatest personal ease and indulgence. 
Personal fidelity is one of the Negro’s marked traits. 
Loyalty is expressed in some form of personal interest or 
attachment. What we call loyalty to principle was present 
also in the natural wish for freedom, but this seldom 
aroused the spirit of revolt. The number of runaways 
was surprisingly small. Despite past and present wrongs 
the white man remains the Negro’s chief exemplar, his 
preferred model and pattern. In this we see a natural 
and praiseworthy extension of the old feeling on the 
plantation, together with that pride in service which ran 
along darker currents of sorrowful experience. 

The non-resistant spirit of the Negro is the subject of 
constant debate within race circles and outside. It acts 
both as fault and virtue, contributes to his weakness and 
to his strength. It seems clear that thus far the Negro has 
gained more by patient endurance of his lot, steadily 
laboring to improve it, than he could have gained by more 
militant methods. However this may be, it is to be 
noted that this non-resistant spirit fits into the growing 
social beliefs and tendencies of the age, with the gospel” 
of peace and those doctrines of human brotherhood which 
even a terrible world-contest like that through which we 
are now passing cannot nullify or destroy. In his quiet 
unresentment of heavy wrongs and calm endurance of 
much needless suffering, the American Negro exemplifies 
that apostolic ideal which we are continually praising. 

We are here brought to that parting of the ways revealed 
in two opposing theories of Negro education and advance, 
which supplement rather than contradict each other. 


City Planning versus Preparedness. 


R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Cities in all parts of the United States and several 
great centres of Europe have been the main features of 
the City Planning Exhibition which has just been held in 
Boston. Not only is the subject metropolitan, it is 
cosmopolitan. It has a genuine world interest. It is 
especially valuable for this country. It presents im- 
portant respects in which the great commercial centres 
of Germany and England are much superior to the cities 
of the United States. Certain of the most advanced 
cities of this country are an example to all the other 
cities. This exhibit is well worthy the attention of 
public-spirited men and women everywhere, because it 
concerns the physical, intellectual, and spiritual welfare 
of large populations so vitally. 

Human life, health, and happiness are involved in the 
many lines of progress which are revealed in this Ex- 
hibition. Every citizen ought to have the benefit of 
the inspiration which comes from comprehension, by 
personal contact and inspection, of the wonderful facts 
and possibilities revealed by the many exhibits. In 
the case of most people, it would surely occur that they 
would have a sensation corresponding to the sudden and 
powerful awakening of an accusing conscience in the 
presence of great and unappreciated guilt. Nearly 
every community, when confronted by the powerful 
indictment of these much better methods and accom- 
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-plishments, is sure to plead “guilty,” if it is honest with 


itself. 

Put beside these superior methods and achievements 
of the foremost cities the average arrangements of 
streets, railroads, trolley lines, wharves, sewers, lighting, 
sanitation, housing, school accommodations, grading, 
regulation of street traffic, and the like, and the loss of 
property, health, and life under present conditions in 
most of the cities in the United States would be pain- 
fully plain. Most of our cities are far behind the times, 
for it is this revelation of what some cities have actually 
done and of what all other cities can now do which de- 
monstrates how far the times have developed and how 
far behindhand most of our cities are to-day. This ex- 
hibition ought to arouse responses as by a powerful 
stimulant, and the entire nation ought to be stirred to 
a civic revolution. 

Here is a clear demonstration that the strength of 
the cities, all of their taxpaying ability, ought to be 
laid out, as far in the future as can be seen, in providing 
these necessary improvements for the betterment of 
city life. More depends upon it than can be realized by 


‘one unless he has felt the revelation from some such 


source as the City Planning Exhibition. All of the ability 
of our people is in demand to-day most urgently for this 
new and imperative reform. 

But there is a feature in city planning which was 
conspicuous by its absence, in view of the urgent demand 
from such a large part of the nation for immediate and 
large preparedness for war. Chairman Stone of Missouri, 
of the Senate committee on foreign relations, wants a 
military force strong enough for a quick offensive. It 
is a maxim of modern warfare that the best defence is a 
sharp offence, and so the logic of the hour tends in that 
direction. On the other hand, the programme of Presi- 
dent Wilson for much larger preparedness for war than 
has ever been made hitherto in this country has its active 
critics, even by foremost members of his own party in 
Congress, and the issue will evidently be sharply drawn 
during the coming session. Vet in this city planning 
there is not one of the architects or city planners who 
has given the slightest prominence to military pre- 
paredness. ‘here is not a hint in any of these wonder- 
fully beneficent plans that we ought to prepare for an 
enemy. Fortifications are entirely lacking. Arsenals can 
nowhere be seen. 
forgotten. There are no strongholds in commanding 
positions in the cities. It seems to have been overlooked 
that these cities may be subject to attack from below 
or above, as well as from the level of the earth. In 
short, military preparedness is clearly totally incompatible 
with civic progress. We all know that the cost of the 
preparation proposed will be tremendous. President 
Wilson himself says that there is no immediate danger. 
We all knew it, even if he had not told us, because all 
the possible enemies are so exhausted by their efforts to 
kill each other that they will not be in position for years 
where they can think of further aggressions, even against 
a country as much undefended as the United States. 

Hence, considering the urgent need of all the resources 
which the country can muster for the development of 
higher civic life, it is clearly the best policy to use every 
possible effort to secure the adoption of such a policy 
as will make military preparedness unnecessary. It isa 
feature of several plans for preventing war that there shall 
be some form of world court. Public opinion is under- 
going rapid education upon that point. Great progress 
has been made during the last year. All the world sees 
more clearly than ever that there must be some political 


Barracks for troops are entirely. 


world of force, the ultimate reliance of government must 
be upon force. That is, the world is now actually work- 
ing out the demonstration that the World State, such as 
was indorsed by resolutions in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature this year, and transmitted to Congress, is the ulti- 
mate solution of the world war problem. 

Let it be understood what this implies. It means a 
world government somewhat on the model of the govern- 
ment of the United States. It means a court sufficient 
to settle, by justice and not by brute strength, the dif- 
ferences between nations. It means the abolition of all 
fortifications along national boundaries, and the re- 
tention of military strongholds only for protection in case 
of riot or attempted revolution. It means the dis- 
bandment of national armies on their present footing, 
and their diminution to the grade of armed police forces 
sufficient only for the preservation of internal order. It 
means, furthermore, the creation of a world police, 
backed by sufficient military and naval power, under the 
direction of the world government, to enforce the policies 
of the world government. It means, in short, thorough 
organization of the body politic of mankind as completely 
and systematically, with different departments of govern- 
ment, as the United States has to-day, with power to 
assert the sovereignty of the world government. Not 
till the feeble confederation after our Revolution was 
succeeded by the real national government with full 
powers was our nation a success. Not until the true 
world government with full powers is organized will the 
end of wars come. 

Now the world has sufficient experience to secure this 
world government. It will be hostile to all militarism, 
though it will have a military backing, as is inevitable; 
but it will surely tend for the disarmament and peace 
of the nations. Before we waste on preparedness for war 
the financial resources which we need for city planning 
and for our general civic advance, we ought to make 
every possible effort, long, skilful, and patient, to develop 
this World State, which is surely coming, and to bring 
about its acceptance by the great warring Powers. Not 
till such effort is made and fails will the United States 
be justified in arming according to the present forebod- 
ing and frenzy of preparedness. Militarist nations are 
human. It may be that they are still amenable to 
reason and will recognize their true place and come 
into the system which other nations are to-day ready to 
receive. It may be true that the brute in militarism 
will persist in being the brute, that it will despise all 
thought of civilization by a_ better method, and will 
insist upon its purpose to kill all such of mankind as 
oppose its sway. But until such horrible determination 
is clear, our true policy is to put forth every effort to 
persuade the nations of the better way, in the mean time 
developing our city planning and our civic progress gen- 
erally as fast and as far as possible. Then if the worst 
comes we can drop all peaceful civic progress till the 
brute of militarism is killed. If we are forced to fight, 
we might as well take the initiative and make sure work 
of it. Then we can resume the development of peace. 
But it is a reasonable proposition that, for the present, 
at least, we try the policy of preparation against war, 
not preparation for war. 
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Scepticism in moral matters is an active ally of im- 
morality. Who is not for is against. The universe will 
have no neutrals in these questions. In theory as iy 
practice, dodge or hedge, or talk as we like about wise 
scepticism, we are really doing volunteer military service 


institution adequate to establish justice between the 
nations. It is more than ever clear, too, that, in this 
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for one side or the other.—William James, in “ The Will to 
Believe.” ; 
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Time is an Indian giver of a prize; 
He gives, and then he takes the thing he gave. 
What’s Yesterday? A gift we could not save. 
To-morrow? Ghost that may materialize. 
We poor recipients, ever playing wise, 
Squander in youth (for youth is ever brave), 
Hoard like a miser as we near the grave, 
Time’s dear donations. Swift each moment flies. 


Swift ticks the clock. The hour-hand barely creeps, 
But slowly, surely, moves to God’s eternity. 
The sun illumes, then hides behind the hill. 
But whatsoe’er is hidden in the deeps, 
To-day’s the one great gift Time gives to me 
To hold awhile and do with as I will. 
—Grif Alexander, in the Pitisburgh Dispatch. 


The “Movies” and Popular Education. 


Educators are persuaded that the ‘‘ Movies” 
are not going to be entirely surrendered 
to sensational reproductions of cheap melo- 
drama, blood-and-thunder presentations of 
Wild Indian or Cowboy adventures, or 
riotous horse-play. Says one English repre- 
sentative periodical concerning this most 
marvellous modern invention :— 

“By means of this silent teacher, young 
and old have learned more about the physical, 
industrial, and social geography of the world 
during the past five years than during any 
previous quarter of a century. But far 
more important is its mission in teaching 
how to combat disease and death. The 
animated photograph is an unrivalled vehicle 
for demonstrating the right way to live. 
Films are being shown to illustrate the 
tavages of consumption and the methods 
by which they can be arrested. A Cam- 
bridge investigator has prepared a lengthy 
ribbon, emphasizing the relation of sound 
teeth to general health and how the teeth 
may be preserved. Institutions and or- 
ganizations have been established to wage 
campaigns upon subjects of infinite variety 
by the aid of the cinema. One brings home 
the diseases propagated and disseminated 
by the common house-fly; another explains 
the menace of the unhygienic methods attend- 
ing the distribution of milk; a third illus- 
trates the proper way to rear the baby. 
The medical profession is awake to the possi- 
bilities of this new means of instruction and 
illustration. At a recent medical congress 
the processes of digestion and bone-grafting 
were thrown upon the screen. Serial radio- 
graphs of the stomach showing all the 
stages of digestion were revealed to another 
gathering of surgeons. One neurological 
professor uses twenty-five thousand feet of 
film in teaching and illustrating nervous and 
mental diseases. A photographic record of 
the pulsation and sounds of the heart may 
be obtained, so that the doctor has a con- 
tinuous record of the fluctuations in every 
progress of his patient. Information was 
formerly measured by the page; it may soon 
be computed by the foot. One firm an- 
nounces that it has in stock 10,000 feet of 
architecture; another states that it has 
30,000 feet of natural and applied science; 
while a third informs all and sundry that it 
is able to supply 90,000 feet of geography. 
One English firm spent ten thousand pounds 
upon the preparation of 5,500 feet of a col- 
lege course with which it is touring the 
country, while disease can be purchased in 
1,000-feet lots. The pictures are making 
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information cheaper and more easily ob- 


tainable than*ever before in the world’s his- 
tory.” —Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


Literature. 


SOURCES OF THE SyNopric GosPELs. By 
Carl S. Patton. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—A careful and painstaking piece 
of work is this, which might be commended 
to the notice of those who think that modern 
Biblical criticism does not altogether know 
what it is talking about. Such minute and 
exact comparative study of the text of the 
Gospels, and such complete tabulation of the 
results which this examination yields, afford 
a basis for knowledge of its sacred writings 
which the Church has never possessed before. 
The special interest in Mr. Patton’s work 
lies in whatever light it throws upon the 
so-called Q material, the earlier writings, 
long lost, upon which the authors of our 
Gospels drew for information. He concludes 
that there were different translations of earlier 
Aramaic documents used in the writings of 
Matthew and Ike, though both these 
writers depended also upon Mark. Few 
ordinary readers would care to read and 
weigh all the evidence adduced for such 
conclusions, but it is good for any one to 
see how carefully this evidence is handled, 
and with what attention to minute detail the 
modern edifice of Biblical criticism is built. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF COLONIAL AMER- 
IcA. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—This 
brief history and analysis of Colonial archi- 
tecture is written with the double purpose of 
interesting the general reader and serving 
the needs of architects. The author traces 
the development of the several seventeenth 
and eighteenth century styles which justify 
insistence on the originality and beauty of 
genuine Colonial architecture. He reminds 
us that some substantial cultivation of archi- 
tectural taste was held in the eighteenth 
century to be an indispensable part of every 
gentleman’s education, and it need not sur- 
prise us to find that native amateur archi- 
tects were fitted better than so-called well- 
educated people of to-day to build with dis- 
crimination. The book will be found a help 
for the better appreciation of buildings that 
represent the Colonial period and a better 
understanding of features that may still 
serve modern purposes. 


Tue Little Book oF AMERICAN POETRY. 
Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.—Readers will 
recall The Little Book of Modern Verse, in 
which Miss Rittenhouse opened easy access 
to poets of the present century, taking a field 
which has not been overworked, and choosing 
her selections according to standards of good 
taste and intimate acquaintance. By the 
publication of the present volume she com- 
pletes an anthology of American poetry from 
the time of Philip Freneau. Naturally these 
poems are more familiar than those in the 
earlier volume, but it is altogether desirable 
that the collection should be thus completed, 
and certainly the quality of the poems, taken 
as representing the high-water mark of poetic 
achievement in the nineteenth century, stirs 
responsive pride and hope in the reader. 
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Miss Rittenhouse has done much by criti- 


cism, as well as in these collections, to make 
Americans acquainted with their poetic heri- 
tage and tradition. 


* CLosED Doors. By Margaret Prescott 
Montague. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—These little stories of deaf and blind 
children are written with so much sympathy 
and insight that they reveal almost a new 
world to seeing and hearing folk,—a world of 
insight and imagination not always known to 
those of us who depend on the senses for 
most of our information. If to Blake the 
eye often was “hindrance and not vision,” 
these blind children and deaf and dumb 
children who are so vividly presented in 
Margaret Prescott Montague’s sketches show 
the immense stimulus to the imaginative 
faculties which modern education affords 
those who are deprived of sight and hearing. 
With all that is pathetic and touching we 
feel a normal, wholesome life in these stories, 
and the book will interest and arouse ordi- 
nary children as well as their elders. 


SmuGcLERS’ IsLAND. By Clarissa A. 
Kneeland. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—What the Swiss Family 
Robinson accomplished in their exile from 
civilization,—that is, the attainment of 
health, happiness, and the development of 
individual character and resourcefulness,— 
that came also to the family of Hadley chil- 
dren, abandoned on an island quite as lonely 
as Robinson Crusoe’s, though considerably 
nearer home and less exposed to savages. 
Desert islands supply the most fascinating 
material for stories, and details of the in- 
genuity and inventiveness that go into pro- 
curing common necessities are absorbingly 
interesting. The story is well thought out, 
the complications that led to the abandon- 
ment and to the final rescue are skilfully 
handled and made reasonable, and the nar- 
rative is continuously animated. 


CHATTERER THE RED SQUIRREL. By 
Thornton Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—The gift of making animals real for 
little children is a rare one. This book by 
Mr. Burgess is the latest in the series of the 
Bedtime Story Books. We meet some very 
lively new friends in this little story. We 
learn about Chatterer, of course, and also 
Sammy Jay, Shadow the Weasel, and our 
dear old friend Peter Rabbit. No children 
possessed of imagination will be tempted 
after reading these books by Mr. Burgess to 
injure any birds or animals in thoughtless 
cruelty. Chatterer’s final skirmish with 
Farmer Brown’s Boy shows that animals may 
labor under misapprehensions about human 
beings. Chatterer would be an_ excellent 
Christmas or birthday present for boys and 
girls between the ages of four and ten years. 


GortHe’s Lire Porm. By Denton J. 
Snider. St. Louis: The Sigma Publishing 
Company.—Mr, Snider’s contribution to 
the literature on Goethe’s life and art con- 
tains nothing that is new, and a great deal 


that is most uninteresting reading. That 
fault Mr. Snider might easily have remedied, 


as there is a great deal of delightful 
on this topic. 
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gives his readers no list of reference books, 
although it is evident to the reviewer that he 
has collected a good many facts about 


Goethe’s life. His comments on these facts 
. are not profound, and many of them are 
quite unprofitable reading; his English is 
ungrammatical; and he has emphasized the 
worse characteristics of a genius without 
giving due credit to the qualities that ex- 
cuse Goethe’s otherwise eradicable defects. 


STATELY Homes oF CALIFORNIA. 
ter Garnett. With an introduction by Bruce 
Porter. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
This intelligent study of certain important 
houses and gardens in California, with some 
brief mention of interior collections, comes 
at a time when interest in the Pacific Coast 
has been stimulated and extended. Many 
Eastern visitors have this summer seen these 
surroundings for the first time, and may 

’ themselves have had glimpses of these beau- 
tiful homes in their unusual settings. A 
dozen places are thus presented by text and 
illustration, and Mr. Garnett has been happy 
in the understanding which he has brought 
to the presentment no less than in the op- 
portunities afforded him for an intimate 
study. The book is handsomely printed and 
several of the illustrations are in color. 


By Por- 


Toe VaLLEY Roap. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.—As the author says in her “war pref- 

f ace,’’ we have lived to see a time in which 
the Russo-Japanese War and the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake hide their diminished heads. 
Nevertheless war, and distress as well, 
described as these are in The Valley Road, 
may still have a promise of interest. This 
is a novel of real dignity, earnest fiction 
dealing with life in a new country, a life 
that demands courage and philosophy 
even more from the hero’s women-folk 
than from himself. A picture of the West 
comparable in its way to history offset by 
the contrast of gracious old New England 
has its seasonable excuse, even in a year of 
literature flaring with Teutonic apologies 
and Panama-Pacific advertisement. 


Tue LittLE RED Dor. By Chauncey J. 
Hawkins. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
The writer of this story has not only a 
knowledge but also a sincere love for wild 
animals. He has given us in this life history 
of wild deer something of the charming style 
which Ernest Thompson-Seton once monop- 
olized. He tells how the little doe wan- 
dered away from her mother because two 
new fawns were occupying hervplace in the 
‘maternal affections; and he tells us of the 
adventures she experienced, of the hunters 
who wounded her, of the kindness of the 
lumbermen, and of the brave stag that 
finally rescued her from the bloodthirsty 
hounds. It can be classed with Black Beauty 
and Beautiful Joe, two books that have 
taught children the need of kindness to 

dumb animals. 
" - Motaer Wrst WinD “Way” STORIES. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.—These stories for children 
from four to twelve years (as the book cover 
ns us) are what might be called de- 
It may be 


“fake he poueeticies. 


a good thing to weave literary fancies about 
Peter Rabbit and Spotty the Turtle, about 
our old friend Sammy Jay, and other friends 
new, perhaps, yet equally entertaining. In 
fact, despite the protests of scientists we 
find it distinctly refreshing to be told that 
the chipmunk got his stripes—good-conduct 
stripes we might call them—for saving the 
meadow-mouse from the jaws of Mr. Bob 
Cat, and grown-up people who are still 
young in their imagination will find Mr. 
Burgess, as always, very good reading. 


THE Dor Circus. By Clifford Leon 
Sherman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net—‘‘Sherm” has long been a 
favorite of ours; and he is quite as success- 
ful in entertaining children with his draw- 
ings as he has been in captivating the 
newspaper readers of Boston and other cities. 
Small boys and girls who like to draw pict- 
ures will enjoy this latest juvenile book of 
Mr. Sherman’s immensely. It is no small 
privilege to be permitted to assist ‘“‘Sherm” 
in completing these pictures. Take a soft 
drawing-pencil, begin at the numeral one in 
the picture and then draw a line as far as two, 
then three, and so on. Rainy afternoons 
will lose their terrors for the anxious parents 
of energetic youngsters when The Dot Circus 
is available. 


THE Story OF WELLESLEY. By Florence 
Converse. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
Every one who admired the splendid energy 
shown by Wellesley after the fire will be 
interested in this book, though its more 
direct appeal is to graduates and students. 
The history of Wellesley is given with ii- 
telligent comprehensiveness and a definite 
purpose of safeguarding the traditions de- 
stroyed by the fire. At times the style is 
too compact, too full of statistics, but it 
frequently achieves descriptive passages of 
unusual value. Miss Converse has laid aside 
her natural bias, as a Wellesley graduate, 
and has written a book that is notable as 
a history of an intellectual experiment that 
‘lived happily ever after.”’ 


AYESHA OF THE BospHorus. By Stan- 
wood Cobb. Boston: Murray and Emery 
Co.—In Ayesha, Mr. Cobb has staged an 
artlessly simple love affair under Balkan 
skies. Whether Ayesha would have been as 
charming on the Hudson as she is with the 
Bosphorus to lend her character is doubtful. 
We may feel that the hero is taking grave 
risks in transplanting her, but his deplorable 
effort to complicate a non-existent plot by 
extraneous courtship of a Viennese robs him 
of a right to sympathy. In spite of lack of 
sophistication and a tendency to imitate 
Baedeker, the book is attractive, the attrac- 
tion lying mainly in the charm of irrepressible 
American youth in a well-outlined Oriental 
setting. 


Magazines. 


The December Century contains a number 
of special Christmas features, among them 
a frontispiece by Maxfield Parrish, the first 
example of this famous illustrator’s work to 
be published in a long time. Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett contributes “The Little 
Hunchback Zia,” a Christmas story of nine- 
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teen hundred years ago. ‘‘The Fruit of the 
Tree,” a story by William Merriam Rouse, is 
filled with contagious Christmas spirit. Es- 
pecially notable is the first instalment of 
“Our Nation in the Building,’ by Helen 
Nicolay, daughter of Lincoln’s famous sec- 
retary and biographer. John Adams, ‘‘An 
Idol’s Successor,’ and Thomas Jefferson, 
“‘Democrat or Imperialist?’’ are the subjects 
of her first two chapters, which give most in- 
timate aspects of those early days. ‘“C. F.,” 
an article by John D. Williams, business 
manager of the Charles Frohman Company, 
is a character sketch of the great manager, 
who was called by Bernard Shaw the ‘‘most 
wildly adventurous person” of his acquaint- 
ance, and met with his last adventure when 
the Lusitania went down. ‘“‘C. F.” is Froh- 
man as his closest friends saw him. Walter 
Hale, in ‘‘Notes of an Artist at the Front,” 
contributes the first of two articles on his 
experiences and observations with the French 
army. With Arnold Bennett and Owen 
Johnson, Mr. Hale visited the trenches, and 
watched the bombardment of Rheims, Arras, 
etc. There are numerous other features of 
interest. 


Miscellaneous. 


The World Peace Foundation is printing 
in its serial pamphlets all the official docu- 
ments concerning neutral rights and free- 
dom of commerce and navigation that have 
passed between this country and belligerent 
nations since Aug. 1, 1914. Four have 
already been published, and another will soon 
be ready. The documents have been classi- 
fied as: ‘Typical Proclamations of Neutral- 
ity by the United States”; “American Neu- 
trality Explained and Defended”; “War 
Zones, or Strategic Areas”; ‘‘Interference 
with American Trade with Neutrals by the 
Powers of the Quadruple Entente’”’; “‘Food- 
stuffs Cargo of the Wilhelmina in the British 
Prize Court’’; ‘German and Austrian Atti- 
tude toward American Trade”; “The Sink- 
ing of the William P. Frye’”’; ‘The Sinking 
of the Lusitania, with the cases of the Fa- 
laba, Gulflight, Cushing, Nebraskan, etc.” 
The documents will also include the Dumba 
letters, the Declaration of London and its 
modifications, and other material of a simi- 
lar nature. A copy of each will be sent free 
to any address, and they can be secured in 
quantity at five dollars per hundred. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., 18 West 37th Street, New York. 

ILove. Song. By C. Crozat Converse. 

Mine Eyes have seen the Glory. (The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.) 

Consecration. Anthem. By Alfred G. Robyn. 

Depth of Mercy. By Alfred G. Robyn. 

Love Divine. Duet. By J. Edwin Allemong. 

A Memory. By John Bartow Montell. 

Come unto Me. Solo. By J. Edwin Allemong. 

Weeping, Sad and Lonely. By Henry Tucker. 

Ave Maria. Solo. By Eduardo Marzo. 

Lady Mine. By Fredrik E. Blickfelt. 

The Endless Day. Sacred Song. By Alfred G. Robyn. 


New Books Received. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Two American Boys in the War Zone. By L. Worthington 
Green. $1.00 net. 

Aristocracy and Justice. By Paul Elmer More. $1.25 net. 

The Lusitania’s Last Voyage. By Charles E. Lauriat, Jr. 
$1.00 net. 

The Normans in European History. By Charles H. 
Haskins. $2.00 net. 
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Happiness. 


OLIVER PENMARKE. 


Would you find the way 
To be happy to-day? 


Hold sunshine in your heart; 
Let every word be kind; 
If troubled, never mind, 

But bravely do your part. 


Then make another happy: 
If you do, 

Ah, dear, believe me, 
You'll be happy, too. 


A Pumpkin Pie Thanksgiving. 


Patty’s best red gown flamed about her 


as she ran down the walk to stop Steve. 

“Wait a minute,’ she cried. Then as 
she came up she went on breathlessly: 
“T’ve had two more orders for pies, and you’ll 
have to deliver them before you put up the 
horse. They’re all ready. Three go to 
Mrs. Bailey’s on Hollis Street and two to 
Mrs. Hewitt’s. Mrs. Hewitt has gone to 
the city to stay until Friday morning, 
when she’s coming back with a houseful 
of people for lunch. So she wants these 
pies left in her kitchen. She’s left the key 
in the door. I'll ride along with you and 
see to them. Then I’ll go on to Mabel’s 
—she’s asked me there for Thanksgiving.” 

Steve helped Patty bring out the pies and 
lock up the house. 

“Uncle Ben has gone to Aunt Lucy’s,”’ 
said Patty, as they splashed along through 
the mud. ‘‘Wasn’t it lovely in Mab to 
ask me?” 

“You'll have a great time,’ said Steve, 
“and I’m glad of it, Patty. You’ve worked 
like a slave all the fall baking those old pies.” 

“T’ve enjoyed it,” said Patty. ‘‘If there 
is anything I like better than eating pumpkin 
pie, Steve, it’s making it.” 

Just then they turned in at the Hewitt 
place. The house was big and old-fashioned, 
and stood back from the street in a little 
grove of trees, When they reached the 
kitchen porch, Patty climbed down over 
the wheel and Steve handed her the pies. 

“Don’t wait for me,” said Patty. ‘‘Mrs. 
Bailey is in a hurry for her pies. I’ll just 
put these on the table and then run along 
to Mabel’s.” 

Steve drove out of the Hewitt yard and 
up Main Street. At the corner of Hollis 
Street he met Mr. Hewitt hurrying toward 
home. 

“Left our pies yet, Steve?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Steve. 

“Good! Then I can make the early 
train.”’ 

Meanwhile Patty had found the key in 
the door. She unlocked and opened it. With 
a pie in each hand she crossed to the table. 
As she did so, a blast of wind swept through 
the room, flapping the window-shades, scat- 
tering all loose articles, and slamming shut 
both the outside door and one leading from 
the kitchen into the other rooms of the big 
house. As this last door banged, Patty 
heard a sharp click. She set down her pies 
and hurried to the door. A spring lock on 
the other side had caught. The door was 
shut fast. 
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“Can't be helped,” said Patty to herself. 
“But I do like to leave things just as I find 
them.” Going back to the table, she covered 
the pies with the towels Mrs. Hewitt had 
As she was carefully 
quick footsteps 
sounded on the walk outside, came up the 
steps and across the porch. Before Patty 
could think what was happening, the key 
of the outside door was turned in the lock 
and removed. Then the footsteps hurried 


left for that purpose. 
tucking in the corners, 


back the way they had come. Patty screamed 
and ran to the window. 
glimpse of Mr. Hewitt’s coat-tail flying round 
the corner of the house. 

Not until Patty had tried every door and 
window of the kitchen and had thought 
up every other possible means of escape did 
she realize that she was a prisoner until such 
a time as some one should see fit to unlock 
that outside door. The third door of the 
kitchen led down some steps into a-sort of 
basement storeroom, where there were coal, 
kerosene oil, washtubs, soap, and _ starch. 
The fourth opened into a china closet, in 
which were some common dishes, salt, pepper, 
sugar, and spices. ‘The windows were so 
tight she couldn’t stir them. There was no use 
smashing one of the panes, as she felt like 
doing, because the opening made wouldn’t 
be big enough to let her crawl through. ‘The 
house next above the Hewitt’s was empty. 
The one below was so far away that no 
one could hear her, though she screamed 
her loudest. Uncle Ben would stay until 
Friday. Steve thought she was at Mabel’s. 
And she had told Mabel that if she wasn’t 
there at four o’clock she had gone with Uncle 
Ben. She glanced at the kitchen clock. It 
was now a quarter of five. 

Patty sat down weakly in the nearest 
chair. She might as well face the fact that 
she was liable to spend Thanksgiving in the 
Hewitt kitchen. But when she noticed how 
cold and dark that same kitchen was growing 
she didn’t sit still long. She tried the electric 
button, but the lights had been turned off 
at the main switch. She hurried downstairs 
for some coal. Here she found, too, a small 
lamp. 

With a fire going briskly and the little 
lamp burning, Patty felt some better. If 
only she wasn’t so hungry! She searched 
the kitchen closet. There wasn’t even a 
cracker. Finally she went to the pies. 

“T shall just have to eat them,’ she said. 
“T can make more for Mrs. Hewitt Friday 
when she comes back.” 

So Patty ate a generous piece of pumpkin 
pie for her supper. She read three cook-books 
and an old newspaper through. Then she 
drew up the rug before the stove, lay down 
on it, and covered herself up with her coat. 
After a long time she went to sleep. She 
dreamed she stole an aéroplane which flew 
away with her to the moon and then flew 
on without her. She was just thinking how 
glad she was that the moon was really made 
of cheese so she wouldn’t starve, when she 
woke to find the fire almost out and a gray 
Thanksgiving Day looking in the windows 
at her. 

For breakfast Patty had pumpkin pie. 
She hoped the milkman would come in, or 
the grocer’s boy. But evidently Mrs. Hewitt 
had told every one she would be away. For 
all that long day no one came any nearer 
than the street. The clock was a great help. 
Besides its cheerful tick, each time it struck 


She caught the 
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the hour Patty went to the window and 


banged on it and called as loud as she could. 
Somehow this made the time seem shorter. 
Then, too, she had to keep the fire burning, 
and there was the lamp to trim and fill, 
Then she cleaned out and set in order the 
china-closet. This took a long time, and 
Patty was well rewarded, for in one corner 
she found a small trial package of coffee. 

Her Thanksgiving dinner consisted of a 
large piece of pumpkin pie and some coffee 
which she had to drink without cream or 
milk. 

“Well,” she said aloud, “I’ve one thing 
to be thankful for anyway—Thanksgiving 
Day is half gone.” 

Patty washed the dishes. Then she 
hunted through the drawer of the table. 
Away back in one corner she found a much- 
worn copy of “‘Little Women.” In company 
with Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, the after- 
noon wasn’t so long, after all. 

Patty was just finishing her supper of 
pumpkin pie when quick footsteps sounded 
on the walk, came up the steps, and crossed 
the porch. A key was slipped into the lock, 
it turned, the door opened—and there stood 
Mr. Hewitt. 

“Patty,” he cried, at sight of her dancing 
wildly about him, ‘what on earth’— 

“T’m sorry I ate your pies,” said Patty, 
talking, laughing, and crying all at once, 
“and drank your coffee, and used your coal 
and oil. But you see, you locked me in— 
and I just had to. I’ll make more pies.” 

“Pies, child?” cried Mr. Hewitt. ‘‘ What 
are pies? Do you mean to tell me you’ve 
been here a whole day—and a night—and 
Thanksgiving Day at that—and all my 
fault?” 

Mr. Hewitt was still reproaching himself 
when Patty ran away through the dark to 
Mabel’s. Here she was hugged and kissed 
and made as much of as if she had been 
cast adrift on a desert island. 

“You poor dear!”’ cried Mabel. ‘You 
must be almost starved. But the coffee’s 
hot—and there’s pumpkin pie’”— 

“Mabel,” said Patty, tragically, ‘give me 
anything else—but please don’t ever, as long 
as you live, ask me to eat any more pumpkin 
pie!’’—Alice E. Allen, in Popular Educator. 


Sunshine Gardening. 


“Please suggest something, Edith!” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. ‘‘If there’s no more sun- 
shiny work to be done, we may as well give 
up our club.” : 

“We've had such good times, too,” sighed 
Gertrude. ‘There must be something more 
we.can do fog somebody.” 

Edith sat looking dreamily across the field. 
The Sunshine Girls had adjourned their club 
meeting to the grape-arbor, for the spring day 
was warm and summerlike. 

“Do you see a girl sitting upon the piazza 
of Mr. White’s house?’”’ she asked suddenly. 
“Her father has hired the place, and they 
moved here last Saturday. Her name is 
Beulah Tilden. She seems very lonely. I 
suppose everything is strange to her.” 

“T’ve seen her,’ volunteered Gertrude. 
“She comes to our house to buy milk. She 
is very plain, with a horrid shade of red hair 
that she pulls tightly back from her freckled 
face. You don’t think we ought to ask 
to belong !’’ Tan 
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“Why not?” laughed Dorothy. “This 
isn’t a beauty club. Miss Wadsworth has 
red hair and freckles, and she is lovely.” 

“That’s because she is Miss Wadsworth. 
This girl looks very dull and uninteresting,” 
argued Gertrude. 

“We're looking for dull spots to brighten,” 
insisted Edith. ‘‘Why not begin on Beulah’s 
face by trying to make her happier? She 
may prove a treasure. Perhaps she’ll have 
a few sunshiny ideas. We need ’em badly 
enough.” 

“TLet’s go right over now and get ac- 
quainted,’”’ proposed Dorothy. 

Getting acquainted was slow work just at 
first, for Beulah was as shy as she was plain 
looking. When Edith explained about their 
Sunshine Club, however, her face brightened 
wonderfully. 

“And you really wish me to join?” she 
cried. ‘Oh, I’d love to! We had a Sun- 
shine Club in Brentwood. Leaving that was 
one of the hard things, when father decided 
to move.” 

“Please tell us what the Brentwood girls 
did,” demanded Dorothy. 

“We did almost everything—made patch- 
work, iron-holders, hemstitched handker- 
chiefs to sell, held entertainments and socials, 
hung May-baskets, and sent flowers and post- 
cards to invalids.” 

“So have we,” laughed Edith. 
know of any next thing.” 

“T enjoyed our surprise flower-gardens 
most of all,” continued Beulah. “Last 
spring we scattered hardy flower-seed every- 
where. I remember an old stump by the 
roadside that we filled with dirt and planted 
with portulacas. It was lovely when it blos- 
somed. We had scarlet-runner beans, Cali- 
fornia cucumbers and morning-glories climb- 
ing on old rail-fences and covering up stone 
heaps. Brentwood was a whole lot brighter 
because of our surprise gardens.” 

“'That’s a splendid idea!’’ cried Gertrude. 
“Tet’s try it! Even a clump of sunflowers 
set in some odd corner of the town would be 
pretty.” 

“Grandma Tilden saves all kinds of flower- 
seeds. We will go over there for a walk next 
Saturday,” planned Beulah. “I’m sure she 
will give us some seeds.” 

“Beulah isn’t dull, when you know her,” 
observed Gertrude, as they walked home- 
ward. 

“There aren’t many uninteresting people 
in the world when we know them,” added 
Edith, wisely. 

Dorothy’s twin, Donald, and Gertrude’s 
cousin Richard agreed to help the girls with 
shovels and a wheelbarrow. Such fun as 
their sunshine gardening proved to be! 
Every desolate nook and corner was their 
opportunity. Marigolds and zinnias sprang 
up by the roadside; morning-glories clam- 
bered over the most unexpected places; pop- 
pies, petunias, and larkspur grew like wild 
flowers. 

One turn of the curving country road re- 
vealed a clump of goldenglows; under the 
willows there flourished some hardy white 
phlox and tiger-lilies. Edith’s father had been 
glad to thin out his overgrown flower-beds. 

“The little creek beside the road where 
horses were often driven down to drink was 
guarded by a stout railing. Donald trans- 


““We don’t 


_ planted some weodbine and trained it over 
_ the posts, where it soon made a green leafy 
screen. Among the stones where the water 
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when Dorothy tried to play with them, Polly 
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trickled through, the girls planted blue violet 
roots. Later, another spot was made gay 


with bunches of ox-eyed daisies. 


Grandma Pratt’s heart rejoiced in a newly 


spaded spot filled with bright nasturtiums, 
bordered by sweet alyssum. Old Aunt Eliz- 
abeth hobbled out each day to visit the gay 
poppy-bed which the girls had made beneath 


her window. 


“Such jolly fun!” exclaimed Gertrude one 
Saturday afternoon when they were gather- 
ing wild flowers to decorate the church for a 


children’s concert. 


“We're so glad, Beulah, that you didn’t 


stay in Brentwood,” added Dorothy. “We 
might never have thought of sunshine garden- 
ing if you hadn’t come.” 


Beulah threw her arm impulsively around 
Edith. “It was dear of you girls to let me 


share your fun, for I was a lonely stranger 
when you took me in, and now I feel that I 
really belong,’ she said happily.—Nellie M. 
Leonard, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Contrary Clock. 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON. 


. I’m out of patience with our clock, 
Although 1 like his old “tick-tock”— 
He always seems to tease me SO; 
When I must practise, he’s so slow, 
An hour’s as long as half a day, 

And when at last I go to play, 

He hurries time along so fast— 

The little hours go flying past! 

I wish our clock would use his wings, 
When I must practise scales and things; 
Then when ’tis playtime, I’d like best 
To have him stop awhile and rest. 


Polly and Dorothy. 


“Squawk! squawk! squawk!”’ cried Polly, 
beating his wings against the bars of his cage, 
and making such a racket that Dorothy put 
her hands over her ears and ran out of the 
room. 

“T don’t think he’s a big nice bird,” she 
told Aunt Hannah. ‘‘I’m glad my dear little 
Dickie isn’t a parrot. Canaries are ever so 
much nicer; don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t,” Aunt Hannah said. 
““When you come to know Polly, you'll find 
he’s a very interesting little fellow. Have 
you heard him talk yet?” 

“Talk! Why, no, Aunt Hannah; I didn’t 
know he could talk!”’ 

Aunt Hannah took Dorothy’s hand in hers 
and went into the living-room. Polly rustled 
his green wings eagerly and called softly, 
“Hello! hello, auntie!”” Then he ruffled his 
bright feathers on his head while she stroked 
them with a gentle finger and talked to him. 

“Polly knows me, you see,’ Aunt Hannah 
told Dorothy. “And while he doesn’t under- 
stand words, he knows by the tones of one’s 
voice whether he is being petted or scolded.” 
" “Tow cunning he is, and how plain he 
talks!’ Dorothy cried. ‘I’m afraid, auntie 
—J’m afraid I did almost scold. You see, he 
bit my finger, and it made me jump.” 

Polly and Dorothy grew to be great friends; 
but even then Polly was sometimes naughty. 
He liked to be talked to and petted so much 
that the dollies were sadly neglected, and 


squawked so loudly she could not hear herself 
talk. 
“Give him something to do,” Aunt Han- 
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nah told her. ‘‘Let him have a bit of paper 
or bright clothing to pull to pieces.”’ 

So Dorothy hunted up a bit of bright card- 
board for him to play with. 

“He doesn’t get cross when he’s got some- 
thing to do,’”’ Dorothy said, standing to watch 
Polly at his play. 

“Being busy keeps one happy,’ Aunt Han- 
nah said, smiling —Christian Intelligencer. 


A Pound of Honey. 


When you eat a spoonful of honey you 
have very little idea as to the amount of 
work and travel necessary to produce it. 
To make a pound of clover honey, bees must 
take the nectar from sixty-two thousand 
clover blossoms, and to do this requires two 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
visits to the blossoms by the bees. 

In other words, in order to collect enough 
nectar to make one pound of honey a bee 
must go from hive to flower and back again 
two million seven hundred and fifty thousand 
times. Then, when you think how far these 
bees sometimes fly in search of these clover 
fields, often one or two miles distant from 
the hive, you will begin to get a small idea of 
the number of miles one of the industrious 
little creatures must travel in order that you 
may have a pound of honey. 


A Boy Fails. 


When he has no confidence in himself or his 
fellow-men. 

When he values success more than character 
and self-respect. 

When he does not try to make his work a 
little better each day. 

When he becomes so absorbed in his work 
that he cannot say that life is greater than 
work. 

When he lets a day go by without making 
some one happier and more comfortable. 

When he values wealth above health, self- 
respect, and the good opinion of others. 

When he is so burdened by his business that 
he finds no time for rest or recreation. 

When he knows that he is in the wrong, but 
is afraid to admit it. 

When he does not care what happens to 
his neighbor or to his friends so long as he is 
prosperous. 

When he is so busy doing that he has no 
time for smiles and cheering words.—Ideal 
Powers. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their owp homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsipENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.T . 

PARKER B. FIELD, GEnepat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Southern Letter. 


Most notable perhaps of happenings in the 
Southland during the last month was the 
dedication of the graceful and convenient 
new church building of our society at Atlanta. 
Toward this event the Unitarians of this 
city have been working for many months, 
and the completion of this beautiful structure 
opens a new chapter in the history of our 
liberal cause, not only in Atlanta itself, but 
to a degree in the whole South. For at 
Atlanta perhaps we have a more significant 
meeting of the South that has been and the 
South that is crowding to be than in any 
other city below Mason and Dixon’s line. 
The fine old tradition of the South ‘before 
the war’ is surely here,—tenacious, self- 
respecting, and nobly conservative of the 
best,—but as surely here the bustle and 
eager activity of a metropolis of new things 
with face set valiantly forward. In a 
certain sense our church represents the 
later phase of city life more than the former, 
in some respects being too much identified 
with the “Northern influence” for its own 
good. But in honest fact this is only seem- 
ing, for our church in Atlanta is a true 
“Southern church” in the best values of 
that phrase, and has the confidence of all 
classes of people in the city. The dedica- 
tion took place on Sunday, November 7, 
with Rev. William I. Lawrance of Boston 
preaching a most fitting sermon of dedication 
with impressive dignity and earnestness. 
Peculiarly welcome on the programme was the 
presence of the founder and first pastor of 
the church, Rev. George L. Chaney, whose 
influence was so potent in extending the 
liberal faith in all parts of the South at a 
critical stage in our denominational life. 
President Ware of Atlanta University also 
had an important part in the programme. 
Dr. J. Wade Conkling and his wide-awake 
and winsome wife are surely doing a good 
work here, which the adjunct of the new 
building will greatly facilitate. 

From Orlando, Fla., comes a cheery 
letter of optimism and sturdy resolve from 
what its correspondent styles ‘“‘a little 
church around the corner.’”’ Rev. Eleanor 
E. Gordon has this church in charge, spend- 
ing her winters here, and preaching services 
extend only from the middle of October to 
the middle of April, as the larger part of the 
congregation is made up of ‘‘winter people.’’ 
But the Sunday-school has continued all sum- 
mer, under the faithful direction of Mr. T. L. 
Hawes. A most effective factor in the use- 
fulness of this church is the Unity Circle, 
which meets every Wednesday afternoon 
and pursues a varied and stimulating pro- 
gramme of studies of celebrities in literature, 
modern drama, and other walks of life. On 
Sunday evenings the Round Table meets, 
with a well-devised programme arranged 
to cover the whole winter’s work. ‘The 
Children’s Hour for Story and Play,’’ con- 
ducted by Mrs. Stanley, is also a unique 
feature in our work here. 

Our church in Oklahoma City is trying 
out an interesting experiment for the Sunday 
evening problem. This is exclusively a 
“men’s affair,” and so there is “something 
to eat,”—a luncheon served at the regular 
place of service, the Musical Art Institute, 
—groups of three men in turn providing for 
the table, with a modest charge for each 
meal. All the men of the church are invited 
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thus to meet “for informal sociability and 


increase of acquaintanceship, as well as for 
information gained concerning the world of 
affairs and its duties,’ as a card of invita- 
tion reads. Such men as City Attorney 
Shear, District Judge Clark, and Attorney 
General Freeling have addressed these meet- 
ings, and so far the experiment is proving a 
great success. The new pastor, Rev. C. S. 
Boswell, is gaining the confidence of the whole 
community as well as his own people, and 
the work progresses well. A quite crowded 
“Datefinder’? which comes to our hands 
records for one week a wide range of expec- 
tancies and activities, including one wedding. 

The church at Dallas, Tex., is always 
wide-awake, and a recent letter tells of 
brisk beginnings for the winter. With 
Prof. Kreissig at the organ, and an excellent 
quartet engaged for the season through 
voluntary subscriptions, the musical parts 
of the services are assured of success, and 
the frequent publication of Mr. Gilmour’s 
sermons in the local press extends widely 
the influence of the church. The Sunday- 
school has commenced more auspiciously 
than in other years. It is able to support 
itself through its weekly collections; the 
new Beacon Series of lessons for the younger 
children is proving most satisfactory; at- 
tendance has increased steadily, and nearly 
twenty-five per cent. of the school below the 
adult class has a record of perfect attendance 
for two years. The adult class, under the 
leadership of Mr. E. N. Willis, is studying 
the origin and development of the New 
Testament. The Women’s Alliance began 
its work with a business meeting, October 
13, when plans for the year were formulated, 
and Mr. Elmer Scott, city director of public 
welfare, gave a stirring address on ‘‘How 
the Church may assist in the Work of Public 
Welfare.’ The ladies agreed to co-operate 
with the welfare board in charity work. At 
the social meeting of The Alliance, October 
27, Mrs. Stenger lectured upon Moliére’s 
plays, giving interesting readings from “‘ The 
Forced Marriage’’ and ‘‘ The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself.” An interesting course is 
outlined in the dramatic study class for 
future social meetings. A. dramatic club 
recently organized among the young people 
will present plays after the church suppers. 
The Young People’s Religious Union meets 
on alternate Sunday evenings, and has 
formulated for itself the following aims: “To 
inspire our members to the study of the 
lives of great examples in the conduct of life; 
to develop in our minds the spirit of unbi- 
assed truth-seeking; to develop in our hearts 
the spirit of sympathy, loyalty, and unselfish 
service to humanity; to fit ourselves for in- 
telligent and useful membership in the Uni- 
tarian church.” 

At Austin, Tex., Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley has been spending two months 
in active work, and finds some genuine 
encouragements in. the field there. About 
twenty-five people connected with the 
University are discovered to be interested 
in our cause,—mainly among the faculty,— 
and as many more from the townspeople. 
The great handicap to our work here is the 
impossibility of finding a suitable place for 
services near the University. The only 
hall available is the Fire-house Hall down- 
town, used oftener for dances and festive 
functions than for religious services. While 
in Austin Mr. Bulkeley gave a lecture on 


“Old Concord” to an audience of over two 
hundred and fifty University people at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Audi- 
torium, and he was invited to take part in 
five of the University chapel services. The 
people in Austin are hoping that the Associa- 
tion will be able to send a minister to follow 
up Mr. Bulkeley’s efficient services, for the 
rest of the season. 

At San Antonio the young people of the 
Junior Alliance have just given a unique 
little three-act children’s play, entitled 
“Grandmother of the Winds,” which netted 
a nice little sum for the building fund, and 
served also to arouse the children them- 
selves to renewed enthusiasm. Our Sunday- 
school is a little bit of a thing quantitively, 
but is very much alive. We need so much 
a church home of our own, for the develop- 
ment of these things! The women of The 
Alliance have already begun ‘‘the small 
beginnings’’ of a building fund, dividing 
themselves into committees of two, each 
pair undertaking to raise $25 toward the 
building before the year is closed. Mr. 
Badger has announced a course of sermons 
on Some Modern American Types, and 
What We May Learn from Them: 1. ‘‘ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: Apostle of Strenuosity’’; 
2. “Billy Sunday: A Hustler for Religion’’: 
3. “Judge Benjamin Lindsey, Champion of 
Childhood”’; 4. ‘‘The Younger Rockefeller, 
and What he is Learning’; 5. ‘‘Jane 
Addams: a Woman Who Can.” 4.8. B. 


. Funeral of Booker T. Washington. 


LYMAN WARD. 


His earthly career had ended, and his 
body was surrounded by groups of students 
and friends. Thousands were upon the 
grounds. Everywhere there were signs of 
mourning. A subdued spirit was regnant 
over all the place. The bugle call sum- 
moning the students for the last march in 
honor of their great teacher seemed hushed 
and far away. Almost with the announce- 
ment of the death on Sunday, colored folk 
began gathering for the funeral, and on 
the morning of the funeral (Wednesday) this 
steady stream was augmented by people in 
all sorts of conveyances,—automobiles, trim 
buggies and surreys, mule-carts and two- 
horse wagons,—still others walking, all going 
up to do homage to their leader. Such an 
outpouring of white people, friends from - 
New England and New York and the 
Central West, neighbors from everywhere 
in Alabama, educators, editors, lawyers, 
judges, ministers of the gospel, together 
with such an outpouring of the farmers of 
the country-side and citizens of Tuskegee 
and Birmingham and Montgomery! 

Every place of business at Tuskegee was 
closed during the hour of service. Was 
there ever such an occasion before in the 
State of Alabama? Few occasions similar 
to this have ever occurred in this country. 
Every one seemed to be standing at the 
bier of a friend. ‘The beautiful chapel was 
thronged., Nearly half of its space was 
reserved for white friends. ‘The immense 
platform, which all friends of Tuskegee will 
remember, was banked with beautiful flowers. 
Such a stream constantly pouring in from — 
all entrances to take the last look! Your 
students in regulation uniform of the schoc 


stood as a guard of honor. A judge of 
the court was followed by an old mammy 
with turbaned head and unsteady gait, 
and then perhaps came a distinguished bishop 
of the colored church. Awkward country 
colored youth carrying their horsewhips 
passed by; elegant ladies from Montgomery 
or Tuskegee were also in the march; and the 
statuesque guard of honor was always at 
attention. A far-away strain of music was 
heard—Chopin’s Funeral March—over and 
over again. Finally came the arrival of the 
students marching,—a march that seemed 
endless, filling up pew after pew and stand- 
ing in the aisles,—then the quick appearance 
of the girls, with another seemingly endless 
procession, and finally, with the last strains 
of the music dying away, the widow, led 
by the venerable John H. Washington, and 
the immediate family entered and took their 
places. Lastly the board of trustees, led 
by the chaplain, found seats on the platform, 

The great choir sang, and a few sentences 
by the chaplain followed. A marvellous in- 
terpretative reading of the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians was given by a member of 
the faculty of the Phelps Hall Bible School, 
followed by ‘‘Iead, kindly Light.’ Dr. 
Hollis B. Frissell, the distinguished head of 
Hampton Institute, who had been Mr. 
Washington’s teacher and long-time friend, 
offered prayer, the most beautiful, the most 
haunting, that the writer has ever heard. 
Then the choir sang “Swing low, sweet 
chariot.” A brief telegram was read from 
Seth Low, addressed to the vice-principal, 
Mr. Warren Logan, and Mr. W. G. Wilcox of 
New York paid a brief but touching 
tribute to the great founder, and assured 
the workers of the hearty support of the 
board of trustees. At no time was there 
uncontrollable anguish. The sublimity was 
almost overmastering. ‘The choir rendered 
“Tell my children not to grieve for me,” 
and it seemed to be his word to his friends. 

Years ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie, while 
visiting at Tuskegee, said that to his thinking 
the most wonderful thing about the whole 
Institution was not her factories nor shops, 
nor yet her schoolrooms nor library. “‘The 
most wonderful thing,’’ said Mr. Carnegie, 
*‘ts her heavenly music.’”’ Mr. Carnegie had 
heard music all over the world, but at 
Tuskegee he heard the best. I have been 
at Tuskegee many times, and have heard 
many programmes, but never such rhythm, 
such harmony, such divine touch and tone 
as at this funeral. Booker Washington is 
not dead, and someway no one there seemed 
to feel that he was gone. He lives in the 
lives of millions of his race. He was yester- 
day and is to-day in countless homes where 
he had taught his people a new life and 
living, and into the old homes he has given 
a new grace and tenantry. Booker Wash- 
ington lives in the lives of thousands whom 
he has taught to eradicate hatred and 
narrowness and meanness. Booker Wash- 
ington lives in the hearts, not only of those 
who speak the English tongue, but in the 
lives of those who do not know our language 
and its meaning. Booker Washington lives 
as Christ lives. He is alive as Paul is yet 
alive. His voice is as the voice of Lincoln— 
that Lincoln who cast off the shackles. Call 


- Booker Washington educator, orator, states- 


an, patriot, if you will, but above them all, 
ooker Washington the real emancipator 
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race attains we will say in our hearts, Booker 


T. Washington still lives. 
Camp Hitt, Ata. 


Middle States and Canada Confer- 
ence, Nov. 9-SJ, 1915. 


With the most delightful background of the 
hospitality of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh and the beautiful homes of its 
members, seconded by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the Northside Church, and further in 
the local interest, enthusiasm, and cordial 
newspaper co-operation secured by the ef- 
forts of Mr. Rumball of the Department of 
Publicity of the Unitarian Association, the 
thirty-first annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada 
was voted a success by the thoroughly rep- 
resentative gathering of ministers and dele- 
gates from the churches of the district. Sig- 
nificant of the cordial welcome extended to 
the Conference by the city of Pittsburgh was 
the largely attended fellowship service on 
Wednesday afternoon, when addresses were 
made by Rev. F. T. Galpin, D.D., First 
Baptist -Church, Pittsburgh; Rev. Carl A. 
Voss, D.D., German Evangelical Protestant 
Church, Pittsburgh; Rev. J. Leonard Levy, 
D.D., Rodef Shalom Congregation, Pitts- 
burgh; and Dr. Samuel B. McCormick, 
Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The subject was ‘‘The Message Religion 
should bring in this World Crisis.”’ 

Space forbids any attempt to give the pro- 
gramme in detail, especially where all the 
addresses were of an exceptionally fine order. 
The meetings throughout were character- 
ized by a deeply religious spirit, the keynote 
of which was struck by Prof. Harry A. Over- 
street of New York in his deeply thoughtful 
and at the same time thoroughly devotional 
address to the ministers on ‘‘Lines of Theo- 
logical Reconstruction.” This note was 
given full harmony in the Conference Sermon 
by Rev. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. 
While many delegates spoke of the fact that 
the meetings had been thoroughly practical, 
there was nevertheless apparent in all ses- 
sions the underlying current of religious feel- 
ing. ‘This was given human expression in all 
the later exercises of the Conference. 

Features which look more to the future of 
our work were the addresses by Rev. Edwin 
A. Rumball, who spoke on ‘‘ Missionary Effi- 
ciency: How to Treble the Membership and 
Support of our Churches’; by Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who outlined the Meadville 
Summer Institute; by Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, on “‘The Need of a Better Recruiting of 
the Ministry”; platform meetings in the two 
churches, on ‘Religion and its Vital Relation 
to the Press, Community, and Larger Social 
Order,” by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of 
Hartford, Conn., Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York, and Rey. Edwin A. Rumball of 
Boston, as well as a fine programme which the 
Alliance gave at the very outset of the Con- 
ference session. 

Resolutions on international peace, woman 
suffrage, and child labor legislation were 
passed, as follows:— 


Wuereas, The world is learning through the unspeakable 
horror and tragedy of the war in Europe the utter futility 
not only of the appeal to arms as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes, but also of armed peace and warlike prep- 
aration as a guarantee of justice and national safety,— 


and at every new success his| Therefore, We, the members of the Conference of the 


~ 
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Middle States and Canada, in meeting assembled, while 
recognizing the fact that there may be times when nations 
are compelled to defend their very lives by a resort to 
arms, take this opportunity to declare our unutterable 
abhorrence of war and to protest against the suggestion 
that the rightness of any moral question or the wisdom 
of any economic principle can ever be decided by an 
appeal to force. We appeal to the President of the United 
States and to the members of Congress, soon to assemble, 
to see to it, if possible, that the enormous sums already 
appropriated for army and navy shall be more wisely 
expended, and to bend the entire energy of the United 
States Government at this crisis in human history to the 
working out, in co-operation with other governments, 
a plan of international organization which shall tend 
to make war impossible in the future and to establish 
moral force as the sole efficiency means of bringing peace 
and prosperity on earth. 

Resolved, That we express our regret over the defeat 
of the Equal Suffrage Cause in the recent elections in the 
great States of New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania; and that we urge the leaders in this move- 
ment for equal political rights for women to continue 
undiscouraged in their campaign of public education. 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada and Other Christian Churches, as- 
sembled at its annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., hereby 
indorses the Federal Child Labor Bill, and commends 
this enlightened piece of legislation to the favorable 
attention of Representatives and Senators of all parties, 
and calls for its speedy passage at the 1915-16 session 
of Congress. 


The following list of officers were elected: 
president, Mr. William R. Billings, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; vice-presidents, Mr. Adelbert 
Moot, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, D.D., Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
and Mrs. A. Wendell Jackson of White 
Plains, N.Y.; trustees for three years: Mr. 
Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Mrs. 
Edward H. Letchworth of Buffalo, N.Y.; 
directors for three years: Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Rev. John H. Lathrop, Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, New York; nominating committee for 
one year: Mrs. William H. Voigt of New 
York, Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln of Hackensack, 
N.J., and Miss Ida Slade of Flushing, N.Y. 

James A. Farr.eEy, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


A fortunate combination of circumstances 
made the autumn meeting of the Sunday 
School Society held during the day and even- 
ing of November 3 an unusually good one. 
The sun shone upon the undertaking. The 
capacious vestry of the Second Church in 
Boston was the place of meeting. Mr. Max- 
well and his competent assistants not only 
gave us cordial welcome, but made a large 
contribution to the success of the plans by 
securing some children for the class demon- 
stration, giving the use of their stereopticon, 
arranging many details which added to our 
comfort, and furnishing coffee, sandwiches, 
and doughnuts as an addition to the box 
luncheon at the noon and evening hours. A 
competent committee had arranged a pro- 
gramme which dealt largely with some new 
and effective methods of teaching. An au- 
dience which packed the ground floor audi- 
torium of the vestry to its capacity was the 
crowning achievement which made effective 
the plans and arrangements of those who had 
the meetings in charge. 

The forenoon session, in addition to the 
excellence of the addresses, had two great 
merits; each speaker kept closely to the limit 
of twenty minutes which had been assigned, 
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and a period of thirty-five minutes was thus 
secured, which was fully occupied by discus- 
sion and questions from the floor. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot made an excellent study 
of the place of the Sunday-school in its rela- 
tion to the church and the community. 
Some of his illustrations were drawn from 
the school of which he is minister, that of 
the First Parish in Cambridge. Mr. Law- 
rance, president of the Society, spoke of the 
need of adequate leadership for the school in 
four lines of its work,—organization, instruc- 
tion, worship, and social service,—pointing 
out that such widely divergent lines of work 
ought not to be expected from one superin- 
tendent, but that each should have its di- 
rector or a committee in charge, responsible 
to the chief officer of the school. Mrs. Louis 
P. Nash of the Disciples School presented 
the theme of graded studies, examinations, 
and promotions, telling of the materials 
which the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion in our national body furnishes for help 
in these directions, and bringing the results 
of a rich experience in connection with a 
carefully graded school. If the discussion 
which followed dealt more largely with the 
last paper than either of the others, it was 
because our schools are increasingly engaged 
either in conducting their educational work 
on a graded system or in considering the 
introduction of a graded course. 

The service of song and prayer at the noon 
hour was led by Rev. Abbot Peterson of the 
First Parish, Brookline. 

The especially new features of the pro- 
gramme came at the afternoon session. ‘The 
first topic was “The Use of Pictures in 
Teaching.’’ The courses of study provided 
by this Society have long offered sets of 
pictures to be used with lessons. A wider 
selection of pictures by the teacher, and the 
use of stereopticon slides were the phases of 
the theme which were treated. Miss Frances 
M. Dadmun, director of religious education 
in our West Newton and Waltham schools, 
gave an address which presented the princi- 
ples on which a right choice of pictures to be 
used for teaching should be based. Not all 
the work of the greatest artists, even when 
very beautiful and much loved, is suitable 
material for educational purposes. Miss 
Harriet Johnson, superintendent of the school 
at Arlington Street Church, gave a demon- 
stration lesson illustrated with stereopticon 
slides. She gave the lesson-talk as if address- 
ing her own school, referred to former lessons 
to which this was related, and elicited an- 
swers to questions, and that hearty response 
which close attention gives, from her hearers. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge followed with an 
account of the available methods of showing 
pictures,—stereoscope, stereopticon, and re- 
flectoscope,—telling the merits and the cost 
of these appliances. 

The theme for the second group of demon- 
strations was the dramatizing of Bible stories 
as a teaching method. Miss Mary Law- 
rance, director of religious education in the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church of 
Providence, presented two tableaux from the 
story of Joseph. ‘The characters were taken 
by people chosen from the audience; the 
costumes were those which Miss Lawrance 
has used in her own school. During each 
tableau the Bible passage which it repre- 
sented was read, and following the scenes 
the method of presenting the tableaux by 
the school was described. 
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Miss Buck of the Department of Religious 
Education taught a class of fourteen chil- 
dren from six to ten years of age, made up 
of boys and girls from the Second Church 
school and from the private school of Miss 
Ella Emerson at Winchester. Miss Buck 
told a Bible story and then the children 
played the scenes, representing the characters 
in the story and giving the conversations in 
their own words, thus showing whether they 
had understood and remembered what had 
been told. It was noticeable that in several 
instances the Bible language was remembered 
and used by the children, who took the parts 
seriously and reverently, and seemed quite 
unconscious of the large audience watching 
their play. 

A more elaborate use of the dramatic 
method was next shown in the presentation 
of two scenes from the story of Ruth, in 
costume and with speaking parts, by young 
ladies from the Quincy First Parish Sunday- 
school, under the direction of its superin- 
tendent, Miss Minnie Packard. The same 
scene was repeated before that school as 
part of the closing exercises on the following 
Sunday. 

At the evening service, which was con- 
ducted by the minister of the church, assisted 
by Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury, 
the boy choir and soloists of the church fur- 
nished the music. The sermon by Rev. Au- 
gustus P. Reccord of Springfield was a fitting 
close to a notable day in the annals of the 
Sunday School Society. 


Reception to Rev. Clay MacCauley. 


The topic for discussion at the Ministerial 
Union, November 15, was “Our Unitarian 
Work in Japan.” ‘The meeting was also 
intended as a welcome of our local ministers 
to Rev. Clay MacCauley, who for nearly 
twenty years has rendered such admirable 
service to liberal Christianity in Japan, and 
made himself an influential figure in all that 
pertains to the higher life of that country, 
and cordial relations between Japan and 
the United States. 

Mr. MacCauley, after an absence of five 
years, is revisiting his friends in America, and 
presenting the interests of his work in the 
Sunrise Empire. He is to sail on his return 
to the Orient early in December. His stay 
among us has been most gratifying to his 
fellow-ministers, and fruitful of good to his 
mission. 

Despite a rainstorm, a goodly attendance 
of our clergy was present. Rev. Dr. J. P. 
MacCarthy offered prayer, and Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, at the piano, led the singing. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, who presided, intro- 
duced Mr. MacCauley in appropriate terms. 
For an hour the speaker recounted the 
history, aims, and activities of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association and the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Tokio. It was an en- 
couraging, inspiring story. No single Uni- 
tarian church in the United States— 
probably no group of Unitarian churches in 
any city of the United States outside of 
Boston—can make an equal showing with 
that of our native Japanese church in Tokio 
as regards religious meetings, instruction, 
humanitarian endeavors, and public service. 
Its social service clubs alone enroll eight 
thousand members. The Tokio church is 
practically self-supporting. A company of 
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is of a high character. 
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University professors grouped around its 
pastors, Rev. S. Uchigasaki and Rev. H. 
Minami, conduct its activities. Its 
monthly theological magazine, The Cosmos, 
Its social magazine 
is issued in editions of from eight to twelve 
thousand copies. Unity Hall in Tokio is a 
recognized centre of religious, educational, 
and philanthropic influences. A second 
church has been organized and is holding 
services in the student quarter of the city, 
where there are to-day centred sixty thou- 
sand students, including several thousand 
women. All this work, outside of Mr. 
MacCauley’s modest salary, costs the Amer- 
ican Unitarians only $2,500 a year. 

The speaker closed with a glowing appeal 
for a larger vision. Unitarian ministers and 
churches should not be content with merely 
parochial, local, or even national limitations 
of service and fellowship, but cultivate the 
international mind, and take to heart the 
implications of the central doctrines of their 
religion, the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the common brotherhood of all men. 

Rev. George Batchelor gave an interesting 
account of the genesis of international and 
inter-racial interest among the merchants, 
mariners, and scholars of Salem, Mass., 
that early centre of trade and intercourse 
with the Orient. Without this early contact 
of the New England mind with the religions 
and civilizations of India, China, and Japan, 
the rise and establishment of Unitarian and 
liberal Christian beliefs in the United States 
would be impossible to explain. Mr. 
Batchelor’s own large share in the establish- 
ment of the Japanese mission, together with 
the help given by Rev. Brooke Herford and 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, were gratefully 
referred to by Mr. MacCauley. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody, D.D., felt it to be 
wholly in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion to offer the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That the members of the Ministerial Union 
have heard with profound regret of the death of Booker T. 
Washington and wish to record their sense of personal as 
wellas of public loss. Mr. Washington’s life and work have 
made a unique contribution to our national unity, fraternity 
and efficiency. His eloquence, wit, sanity and discretion 
have commended him to all sections of this country and 
have found admiring recognition from the most compe- 
tent students of racial problems in other lands. It is for us, 
as for all loyal Americans, to pledge ourselves anew to the 
work for the colored race for whose welfare Booker T. 
Washington both lived and died. 


Prof. Peabody’s appropriate remarks con- 
cérning Mr. Washington were followed by 
remarks from Rev. William R. Lord and Rev. 
Pitt Dillingham. It was announced that the 
next meeting, on December 27, would deal 
with the question of ‘‘ Preparedness.” 

In the afternoon the Union reassembled 
at a luncheon given in Mr. MacCauley’s 
honor. Rev. Charles W. Wendte intro- 
duced the speakers, and sought to enliven 
the exercises with good humor and personal 
reminiscences. Rev. Arthur May Knapp, 
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the first Unitarian preacher sent to Japan 
in 1889, gave a modest account of his initia- 
tion of the movement, and paid a warm 
tribute to the guest. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who was warmly 
| received, spoke interestingly of his ex- 
periences three years ago in Oriental coun- 
7 tries, and paid a tribute of which any man 
might be proud to Mr. MacCauley and his 
unique work in Tokio. No other mission 
he had seen in the Far East—and he had 
found much to admire—seemed to him so 
characteristic of true Christian ideals or so 
prophetic of the future of Christian propa- 
gandism in foreign countries as the Uni- 
tarian movement in Japan. 

Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., who told 
of his visit to Japan as a Billings lecturer, 
warmly seconded this high opinion of Mr. 
MacCauley and his work. His estimate 
was both felicitous’and tender. 

A letter of grateful recognition for Mr. 
MacCauley from Dr. J. T. Sunderland was 
read. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot spoke of the 
difficulty in arousing Unitarian interest in 
the foreign work of the denomination. He 
announced that the Association had agreed 
to invest $10,000 for a site for a second 
church in ‘Tokio, provided the Japanese 
Unitarians would erect a church edifice and 
carry it on without further expense to the 
home society. 

Prof. Hattori, of the Imperial University 
of Tokio, present exchange professor at 
Harvard University, read in excellent English 
a brief paper on the continuance of friendly 
relations between the two countries. Prof. 
Hattori is secretary of the notable Associa- 
tion Concordia, which aims at the higher 
welfare of Japan, and to promote relations 
of peace and good-will with all the nations. 

The closing response was by Mr. Mac- 
Cauley, who spoke feelingly of the personal 
kindness shown him and the interest gener- 
ously taken in his work. He should go back 
to his post of duty strengthened and grateful. 

So ended what was felt to be a notable 
day in the history of the Ministerial Union. 
As one member remarked after the meeting, 
“How can any of our clergy afford to remain 
away from so inspiring and delightful a 
gathering of his fellow-ministers, or fail 
to unite with them in bearing testimony 
to so deserving a cause and such admirable 
personal service?”’ 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, December 4, at eleven 
o’clock, Miss Annie IL, Sears will give an 
address on “Religious Experience.’ This 
will be a presentation of some of the thoughts 
in Miss Sears’s book recently published by 
the Macmillans, on ‘The Drama of Spiritual 
Life,’ and will be a distinct contribution 
to the course in Religious Education. 

On the same date, December 4, at ten 
o’clock, there will be a symposium on 
“Social Service in the Sunday-school.” 
Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher of Disciples School, 
Rey. Frederick May Eliot of First Parish, 

Cambridge, Mr. Arthur Lincoln of First 
-__ Parish in Dorchester, and others are expected 
: to lead in the discussion by telling what is 
being done by these respective schools in 
friendly service. 

Co-operation with The Alliance branch 
sciples Church permits the privilege 
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of attending their meetings, the programmes 
of which correlate with the course in Uni- 
tarian history given at the school. One 
Tuesday morning a month at least will be 


given to these meetings with their valuable 
lectures. 


The school closes on Wednesday, Novem- 


ber 24, for the Thanksgiving recess, and 
begins again Tuesday, November 30. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors held their regular monthly 


meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, November 9, at 2 P.M. Present: 
Messrs. Brown, Carr, Eliot, Elliott, Fox, 
Howe, Little, Pierce, Wiers, and Williams, 
Miss Bancroft and Mrs. 
Howe was elected secretary pro tem. The 
treasurer presented the following statement 


Dinsmoor. Mr. 


for October :— 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash On Hatid ct. ©, GES meas. -necees $36,871-71 
From donations... 1,.eeceawew 22-6 se se ees 375-15 
Gift of Mrs Sarah Davis Fiske of Mal- 
den, Mass., to create the Sarah Davis 
Wiske Fund | eee oo ws cose 6,100.00 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, 
Okla., additional to First Unitarian 
Church, Oklahoma, Fund........... 19.00 
jee eee” a 13-37 
Income of invested funds ...........- 7,944.88 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 1,839.03 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 
tarian Building Account............ 18.13 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Fepairs and loaniageay.-..... +--+ sa 300.00 
$53,481.27 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)........ $10,491.76 
Salaries and other missionary expenses.. . 1,971.46 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 374-32 
Payment on account of sundry trust 

Wie ee yo eee 5,424.17 
Investments jiipei meee: -- see e eee 16,760.80 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries ... IO 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

Povo sa... ae 5,000.00 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1915 .....-.---++++++ 13,458.66 

$53,481.27 


The committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan:— 


Second Unitarian Society, Athol, Mass... $5,000.00 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee, a vote was passed accepting 
the title of the real estate, including the 
church building, of the First Unitarian 
Society of Revere, Mass., in consideration 
of the payment to the Church Building 
Loan Fund the balance of $1,130 due; and 
entering into an agreement for the use of 
the church property by the Revere Society. 
It was also voted to transfer $1,130 from 
the Reserve Fund to the Church Investment 
Fund and to use the same to cancel the 
debt of the First Unitarian Society of Revere, 
Mass., to the Church Building Loan Fund. 

Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted, That, acting upon the recommendation of the 
members of the special commission on the revision of 
the tract list, the following tracts be dropped from the 
list; American Unitarian Association Series, numbers 23, 
24, 39, 41, 45, 53, 55, 61, 75, 97, 105, 130, 132, 143, 147, 
I5I, 156, 158, 170, 190, 191, 192, and 253. 

Voted, That the publication committee be requested to 
consider the publication of a new edition of the prayers of 
Dr. Horatio Stebbins and a reprint of some of his selected 
sermons, 


Upon invitation, Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
the representative of the Association in 
Japan, appeared before the board and gave 
an interesting account of the present situa- 
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tion in Tokio. After an extended discussion 
of the Japanese situation it was 


Voted, To request Rev. Clay MacCauley to extend the 
affectionate greetings of the directors to their fellow- 
workers in Japan, and to authorize him to say to them 
that whenever at any time before May 1, 1917, they are 
ready to build and to maintain a suitable building in 
the Kanda District of Tokio for the use of the Liberal 
Christian Society, the Association will supply a sum not 
to exceed $10,000 for the purchase of a lot. 


A letter was read requesting the Associa- 
tion to grant the use of Channing Chapel at 


Hddresses. 


The address of Rev. Thomas Clayton is 
1225 Welch Street, Houston, Tex. 


Deaths. 


BENJAMIN H. JONES. 


Benjamin H. Jones was a man to be trusted and loved. 
There is a good old-fashioned word, too little used in its 
best sense, which we may rightly use of him, the word 
“gentleman.” It means the union in one personality of 
strength of character and “all gentle courtesies,” to use 
Whittier’s phrase. It means force and decision in the 
practical affairs of life, combined with tenderness, sym- 
pathy, and good-will. It means fidelity to every duty and 
trust as well as patience and endurance to the end. Ina 
word, it means both manliness and gentleness. 

One who knew him well has written a book under the 
title “The Religion of a Gentleman.” Mr. Jones com- 
bined the dignity and beauty of a true manhood with the 
delicacy and modesty and loyalty which spring from a 
reverent faith. This religion of a gentleman he illustrated 
at home and abroad—in business, where for thirty-two 
years he was the trusted treasurer of the West Roxbury 
Co-operative Bank, and where his influence reached far 
beyond the routine of his office. Coming into personal 
touch with many lives he helped them greatly by his 
wise and sympathetic advice. 

He was astanch Unitarian and he will be greatly missed 
in his own church at Bulfinch Place, and especially from 
the laymen’s committee of the Unitarian Festival, of which 
he was for many years an enthusiastic member. He was 
also treasurer of the Lend-a-Hand Society and took a 
loyal interest in its work. Among his wide circle of friends 
he will be remembered as one whose daily living renewed 
men’s confidence in humanity and things eternal, gave 
strength in hours of weakness, and helped them to under- 
stand the high purposes of life and to believe more confi- 
dently in its divine destiny. Cc. RE. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
oseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 


‘*Undertaker, Boston.” 
A MINISTER who has recently entered Unitarian 
fellowship from another denomination seeks oppor- 
tunity to supply or candidate Unitarian pulpits. Address 
Minister, Christian Register. 


ANTED.—Position as housekeeper or companion. 
Experienced. Would take full charge. Excellent 
references. dress K., care Christian Register. 


PAP SBEGLACIAL MEN. Dates wanted by 
lecturer, Rev. Theo. L. Dean, 197 Cross Street, 
Malden, Mass. ‘ 
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Winter Harbor, Me., for certain meetings 
during the winter, and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized, at his discre- 
tion, to grant the use of Channing Chapel, Winter Harbor, 
Me., to responsible people for social or religious purposes. 


The president announced that the ap- 
propriation made for the work in Jamaica, 
B.W.I., had expired with the November pay- 
ment, and that the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association had voted not to make any 
contribution to this cause. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Thomas H. Elliott 
it was 

Voted, That the New England Committee be requested 


to investigate various plans for missionary campaigns in 
New England. 


The assistant secretary called the atten- 
tion of the board to an unusual opportunity 
to secure for the building a vacuum cleaning 
plant, and he was instructed to lay this 
matter at once before the finance committee. 

The president reminded the board of the 
present inability of the office staff, owing 
to the recent retirement or disability of 
several members, to meet satisfactorily the 
demands of the work. After discussion of 
various ways of meeting the situation the 
board authorized the president to offer 
temporary employment to available indi- 
viduals for carrying on certain important 
projects which have been awaiting action. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. Nellie M. Horne for the loan of her excellent por- 
trait of Rev. Clay MacCauley. The portrait is a pleasing 
and helpful reminder of the great work which Dr. Mac- 
Cauley has done for our cause in these and foreign parts, 
and so long as it shall remain in the building it will be 
carefully cared for and deeply valued. The Association 
recognizes the right of Mrs. Horne to remove the portrait 
at any time. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to confer with 
the officers of the Department of Religious Education in 
regard to the progress and promise of the new Beacon 
Series and the proposed Hymn and Service Book. 


The president appointed Miss Bancroft 
and Messrs. Carr, Hutchinson, and Little. 
The meeting adjourned at 5.18 P.M. 
F. Stanitey Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Notes. 


One new life member has been added to 
the list,—that of Mrs. Emma H. Hammett 
of Newton, Mass.,—this addition coming by 
the Life Members’ table at the recent fair. 

Our present list numbers two hundred and 
twenty-eight, and we are very anxious for it 
to increase. Any friend wishing to help the 
Young People’s Religious Union can become 
a life member on the payment of $10. The 
money is put into a permanent fund, known 
as the Life Membership Fund, the income 
of which only can be used. 


Names of a few absent young people con- 
tinue to come in slowly. ‘The year is fast 
slipping away, and it is estimated that the 
names of only a small percentage of those 
away from home have come to us. Why not 
consider it your duty the next month to send 
the names and addresses of any young men 
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A 
or women in your parish who are not at home 
this year? 
is received, so there need be no hesitation 
for this reason. 


The fall meeting of the Boston Federation 


will be held in All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., on Sunday, November 238. 


ete. At the evening session at seven o’clock, 


Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston will 
speak on the topic, “‘Hon. John Davis Long’s 
Example,” and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
A good 
attendance is desired, and all interested are 


Quincy, on ‘‘Christian Example.” 


cordially invited to be present. 


Notes from the Field. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—‘‘Our Young People’s 


Religious Union is more of a junior board, 
as our young ladies’ society, the Adelphians, 
carry on the work which most of the societies 
of some other churches carry on, such as 
charity work, visiting the sick, etc. 
Sunday-school our young people are trained 


in the leadership of meetings, as different 
members are required to take charge of the 


opening service. Again these same young 
people, or a number of them, meet every 


Wednesday evening with the pastor and have 


a study class.” 

Toronto, Can.—‘ Each year we contribute 
to the Central Neighborhood House for their 
work among immigrants. We also support 
a cot in the Sick Children’s Hospital here with 
$25 a year, besides contributing through other 
channels as our funds will permit.” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Atlanta’ 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The dedication of the new church at 


Atlanta, Ga., which took place on the 7th 
of November, was an event of unusual inter- 
est. In its short but eventful history the 
Atlanta church has built and dedicated in 
turn three such houses of worship. Changes 
in membership and the trend of business in 
the city, which has crowded homes more and 
more into the suburbs, have made these 
transitions necessary. Until the recent past 
the devoted few who were loyal to the cause 
struggled through a period of depression 
which came to a happy issue in the sale of 
the church then occupied and the prospect 
of a new home for their church activities. 
By a fortunate combination of circumstances, 
a desirable location and admirably high skill 
in architecture and building were secured. 
The people determined that, whatever else 
might be, the new church must be beautiful 
to look upon and of such structure and finish 
as to make it directly conducive to a spirit 
of worship. In these respects they have been 
remarkably successful, the result being a 
church which will rank among the most 
beautiful small churches the writer has ever 
had the privilege of seeing. 

Dedication Day (November 7) was filled 
with glorious sunshine. The secretary of 


It is seldom that a duplicate list 


The 
afternoon session at four o’clock will be given 
over to various matters of business, reports, 


In our 
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this Department, having been with the 
Atlanta people for a succession of days in 
their darker hours, was called upon to lead 
them in their service of rejoicing. After 
speaking to each of the two sections of the 
Sunday school, he preached the dedication 
sermon. In the service he was assisted by the 
pastor of the church, Rev. J. Wade Conkling, 
by President Edward T. Ware of Atlanta 
University, and by Rev. George L. Chaney, 
the first pastor in Atlanta. The church was 
filled to the doors with an expectant congre- 
gation. A choir of nine trained voices led 
inspiringly in the music, and an admirable 
service of dedication, compiled by Dr. Conk- 
ling, was read by the minister and people. 
At the close of the services, as announced 
in the printed order for the day, there occurred 
a brief ceremony of most impressive charac- 
ter. A window in memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
Chaney had been placed in the front of the 
church. As both those in whose honor the 
window was thus given were present at this 
service, it seemed fitting that this feature of 
the building should have its special dedica- 
tion. Dr. Conkling led Dr. and Mrs. Chaney 
to the window, offered a most fitting prayer, 
and from that position pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

The exercises of dedication continued 
through several succeeding days. On Sun- 
day evening and again on Tuesday evening 
the secretary of this Department preached. 
On Monday evening a reception was given 
to Dr. and Mrs. Conkling, at which Dr. 
Chaney made one of his inimitable addresses, 
Mr. Lawrance following briefly. On Tuesday 
afternoon the infant daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Conkling was consecrated, the service 
being performed by Mr. Lawrance. 

The presence of Dr. and Mrs. Chaney at 
these services of dedication was most highly 
appreciated. Their early association with the 
church and city, their genial natures, ripened 
through many years of thought and labor, 
and their unabated zeal for the cause, made 
them the centre of affectionate interest. Dr. 
Chaney’s able address on ‘‘Southern Peace- 
makers I Have Known’’ was repeated, by 
request, for the benefit of a larger circle of 
hearers, and his tender and witty remarks 
at the reception of Monday night was one of 
the notable incidents of the feast of dedica- 
tion. 

The Atlanta people feel that they have 
more than a fighting chance for success. 
Indications point, indeed, to a satisfactory 
outcome for all their anxieties and labors. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


On November 28, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Harold G. Arnold will F 
preach. " 


At the noonday services in King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be: Monday, 
November 29, Rev. William Safford Jones; 
Tuesday, November 30, Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider, D.D., North Cambridge Universalist 
Church; Wednesday, December 1, to be 
announced; Thursday, December 2, Asso- — 
ciate President Daniel A. Poling, United So- — 
ciety of Christian Endeavor; Friday, 
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eettibef 3, Rev. H. D. Maxwell, Third Uni- 
Versalist Chutch, Somerville. The Saturday 
service will be eritirely musical. 


‘At the Sithday evenihg services of the 
First Parish ii Cambridge there will begin 
on Sunday; November 28; a. series of “‘Ser- 
mons from Forgotten Books of the Early 
Church,” in which Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
and Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, the ministers 
of the church, will collaborate. The suib- 
jects for the four Sundays are as follows: 
November 28, “The Glory of Everyday 
Living,’ based on the so-called “Logia”’ of 
Jesus, in the Oxyrhynchus Fragments; De- 
cember 5, “The Choice of the Two Ways,” 
based on the Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles; December 12, “The Constructive Life,” 
based on ‘‘The Shepherd of Hermas”; De- 
cember 19, “The Christ of Youth,” based on 
the Hymn of Clement of Alexandria. To 
these services, which begin at half-past seven 
o’clock, all who are interested are very 
cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


THe CHicaco Associate ALLIANCE.—The 
Associate Alliance met Thursday, November 
11, at 11 AM., in Memorial Chapel. The 
president, Mrs. E. S. Talbot, presided. After 
the usual preliminary business Prof. James 
H. Tufts of Chicago University gave an in- 
teresting and able lecture on “The Settled 
and Unsettled Problems of the Family.” The 
discussion which followed was led by Mrs. 
BE. C. Dudley, Rev. Fred V. Hawley, and 
Rey. Ernest C. Smith, many others speak- 
ing. The branch Alliance served luncheon 
to the sixty members and guests. On ac- 
count of Christmas the next meeting will be 
Jan. 13, 1916, held at the Third Unitarian 
Church. A. M. Coxe, Secretary. 


‘a WorcHSTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—On Wednesday, November 17, the 
League was entertained by the Ladies’ 
Berievolent Society of the Second Parish, 
Worcester. ‘The meeting was preceded by a 
Post-Office Mission Conference in charge 
of Miss Louisa Blake, with Mrs. Edward i 
Osgood, Boston, ard Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr., as speakers. At the regular meeting 
Mrs. Joseph M. Davis, president, was in the 
chair, and one hundred and three responded 
to roll-call, twenty branches being repre- 
sented. ‘The report of the committee ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution of the 
League was presented by the chairman, Mrs. 
Walter E. Bellows, and the proposed by- 
laws were placed on record to be voted upon 
at the midwinter meeting. The speaker of 
the morning, Rev. Ralph Everett Conner of 
Gardner, took for his subject, “Vital Issues.” 
On motion of Miss May of Leicester, resolu- 
tions expressing honor for Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, and a sense of profound loss in 
his death, were adopted. The afternoon 
session was held at the Worcester Art 
Museum. Mrs. Homer P. Lewis gave a 
stereopticon lecture on “Religious Symbol- 
isms of the English Cathedrals.” The talk 
was interesting and instructive, and those 
present were impressed by the lucid state- 
ments and pleasing presentation. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the speakers. The 
next meeting will be held on Feb. 16, 1916, 
at the South Unitarian Memorial Church, 

Worcester. Lena Hurlbut Bellows, Secre- 
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Churches. 


_ BARNSTABLE, Mass.—Congregational 
Church atid Society of the East Precinct, Rev. 
Ernest A. Chase: Mr. Chase has occupied 
the pulpit for more than a year, and is doing, 
says a correspondent, ‘splendid work” in the 
parish. He began his service immediately 
after Rev. B. W. Morrison left, in April, 
1914, supplying the pulpit until the close 
of thé church year, arid was then chosen 
minister. 


LouisviLLe; Ky.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Maxwell Savage: The vesper sermon 
series for the season of 1915~-i6 has been ati- 
nounced, ‘The Problem of Divine Guidarice 
and our Bible” is the general subject, with the 
following topics: November 14, “Do we 
need Divine Guidance”; November 28, 
“Barly Ideas concerning it”’; December 12, 
“Tdeas of Pagan Religions concerning tts 
December 26, ‘Is Infallible Revelation pos- 
sible”; January 9, ““Do we have Divine 
Guidance”; January 23, ‘‘The English 
Bible’; February 6, ““The Text and the 
Canon of the Bible”; February 20, “The 
Prophets”; March 5, ‘The Writings”; March 
19, “The Bridge between the Old and the 
New Testaments”; April 2, ‘The Epistles’”’; 
April 16, ‘“‘The Gospels.” Special musical 
programmes will be given by members of the 
choir. 


WattHam, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The 
Septem#er church calendar contained an 
interesting item left over from June—the 
names of twelve children christened at the 
Children’s Day service. All the societies 
of the parish are doing aggressive, construc- 
tive work. At the opening of the church 
year a Rally Day service for both church 
and Sunday-school brought excellent attend- 
ance. The Sunday-school is well organized, 
employing Miss Frances Dadmun as educa- 
tional director for the second year. A parish 
reception was given on October 7, with 
special reference to the meeting and greeting 
of new people. On October 19, at the first 
regular meeting of the Women’s Alliance, 
ten new members were added, making a total 
membership of nearly one hundred. The 
annual collection for the Waltham Hospital 
was $560, which included, however, Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman’s annual gift of $250 for a 
free bed. A parish manual, issued under the 
auspices of the Laymen’s League, is proving 
of great convenience, On October 24 the 
parish sustained a very great loss in the 
death of Mr. Arthur T. Lyman. He has al- 
ways been a member of this church as well 
as King’s Chapel, a good friend to every 
minister and generous toward every good 
cause. The parish enjoyed a rare privilege 
on November 7, in a service at which the 
preacher was Rev. Clay MacCauley, minister 
of this church 1870-73. The Young People’s 
Unity Club will entertain the South Middle- 
sex Federation in January. 


Personals. 


At the close of a successful ministry of ten 
years in the Second Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Lynn, Rev. Albert Lazenby has 
resigned. During Mr. Lazenby’s pastorate 
a very beautiful stone church and a fully 
equipped parish house have been built. Mr, 
Lazenby is in Canada, visiting his son, who 
soon sails for the front. 
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Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Needham, Mass., 
stands ready to loan his slides and manu- 
script for an illustrated reading of Kant’s 
“Perpetual Peace.” The longer this war 
lasts, the more is it apparent that republican 
institutions and international comity are the 
only secure foundations upon which an 
abiding peace among nations can be reared. 
Mr. Littlefield is glad to give anywhere 
(gratuitously except for expense of hall, 
lantern, and attendant) the reading him- 
self, laying especial emphasis upon Kant’s 
three definitive foundations of international 
peace,—republican government, federation 
of free states, and universal hospitality. 


From England. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our congratulations are extended to the 
editor of the Inquirer of London on the 
gratifying success of his appeal to the British 
Unitarians for contributions to the Soldiers’ 
Hospital work in Belgium. The handsome 
sum of over $40,000 has been already sub- 
scribed, with large gifts also in clothing and 
supplies. 

The Triennial Meeting of the National 
Unitarian Conference was held October 26-28 
in London, and seems to have been exception- 
ally impressive. The Conference sermon 
was given at Essex Church by Prof. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D., the well-known editor of the 
Hibbert Journal and new Principal of Man- 
chester (Theological) College at Oxford. It 
was an utterance of great power and spiritual 
passion, befitting the extraordinary circum- 
stances, both political and ethical, under 
which it was delivered. 

The president of the Conference, Mr. Hugh 
R. Rathbone, M.A., delivered his address, 
a thoughtful discussion of the need of religion 
in the present crisis, closing with a striking 
word of Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, written 
to Miss Gaskell in 1867: ‘‘Having estab- 
lished as a fundamental the rights of private 
judgment, the utmost liberty of individual 
opinion, we can no longer unite man in a 
religious association based on conformity, we 
must have a free church to which all who 
are seeking the highest and best they know, 
and are trying to express their highest con- 
victions in life, may come and be welcomed 
on equal terms, whether they call themselves 
Unitarians, Trinitarians, Christians, or un- 
believers. I look to see a church arise which 
shall be a natural human brotherhood for 
the sake of promoting religious life. It will 
be the glory of Unitarianism to have been 
the last step of the ascending series by which 
man reached at length the platform of the 
true Church Universal.” 

One of the leading features of the Confer- 
ence was the address of Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
Greek professor at Oxford, on “Ethical Prob- 
lems of the War.’”’ He spoke simply, almost 
colloquially, but with searching power and 
deep insight, treating first of the terrible 
evils occasioned in every nation by the war, 
in suffering destruction and loss. 

Prof. Murray closed with a touching re- 
minder of the vicarious suffering endured for 
the nation’s sake, for humanity’s sake, by the 
soldiers at the front, and implored them to 
be true to their country and their kind in 
this critical hour of civilization. 

Rev. Charles Hargrove, D.D., is the newly 
elected president of the Conference. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, “that there’s something coherently 
wrong about the whole matter.” 


“The girl in the glove department was so 
rude that I lost my temper completely.” 
“One of those counter irritants, I suppose,” 
said her husband. 


“Every time the baby looks into my face 
he smiles,” said Mr. Meekins. ‘‘ Well,” 
answered his wife, “‘it may not be exactly 
polite, but it shows he has a sense of humor.”’ 
Pacific Unitarian. 


The teacher of natural geography di- 
rected all her pupils to write a definition of 
the word “ geyser.’’ Willie evolved this de- 
finition: ‘‘A kaiser is a disturbance of the 
earth’s surface.’,-—New York Evening Post. 


It may interest your readers to know that 
our local greengrocer is fond of telling her 
customers that she has ‘‘one son in the Dan- 
delions, and another in the Geraniums’’ 
(really the Mediterranean).—The London 
Spectator. 


The manager of a factory inquired whether 
a new man was progressing with his work. 
The foreman, who had not agreed very well 
with the man in question, exclaimed: “ Pro- 
gressing! I have taught him everything I 
know, and he is still an ignorant fool.’’— 
Chicago Herald. 


“Them roads is vile with automobyles,”’ 
said a Tennessee mountaineer as he sat in 
front of his lonely cabin while the horseman 
drew rein. ‘‘Why, do many come up here?”’ 
asked the surprised visitor. ‘‘Many? Why, 
stranger, I don’t believe there air a week but 
what one goes by!’’—Life. 


In the privacy of his home the village 
butcher was telling his wife of the arrival of 
a new summer resident. ‘“‘She came in 
to-day,” he said, with enthusiasm, ‘‘and I 
can tell you she’s a real lady, brought up 
select and exclusive. She don’t know one 
cut o’ meat from another, nor veal from 
mutton.’’ 


Fred had been permitted to visit a boy 
friend on the condition that he return home 
not later than five o’clock. He arrived at 
seven, and insisted that he had not loitered. 
“Do you mean,’’ demanded the mother, “‘ that 
it took you two hours to walk a quarter of a 
mile?’’ ‘‘Yes, mother; Charlie gave me a 
mud turtle, and I was afraid to carry it, 
so I led it home.” 


A greengrocer’s boy hailed a vesse! in 
dock at Liverpool. The mate asked him 
gruffly what he wanted. ‘I’ve vegetables 
for the ship,’’ was the reply. “All right, 
you needn’t come aboard. Throw them up 
one at a time,” said the mate, and stood 
ready to receive the expected vegetables. 
“Ahoy, there, look out!’’ shouted the lad, as 
he threw a dried pea towardthemate. ‘I’ve 
a sack of these.” 


The latest American church device for 
“raising the wind”’ is what a religious paper 
describes as ‘‘some collection-box.’’ ‘The in- 
ventor hails from Oklahoma. If a member 
of the congregation drops in a twenty-five- 
cent piece or a coin of larger value there is 
silence. If it is a ten-cent piece a bell rings, 
a five-cent piece sounds a whistle, and a cent 
fires a blank cartridge. If any one pretends 
to be asleep when the box passes, it awakens 
him with a watchman’s rattle, and a kodak 
takes his portrait —London Christian World. 
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The Christian Register 
“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston.{ ¢. 1 S7rpHENson. Mfr, 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘* JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
coobieving how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
ab nye favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book ees and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the se! ms in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 


“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
ichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most A list of these will be fur- 
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Pe Ce who pera fo ete further gorse 
erewi! e opinion a few experts jun ool 

affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register-— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil ,— brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:;— 

“A more su wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range logical development combining simplicity, 

ity, and variety, with rare tion.”” 
rom = Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


“Te is , to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, normally without br of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
eee a Det of the Book tied ve 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 
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Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


course. 26th 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Individual and pleasing personality cultivated. Girls taught how to study. Each student is 
shown her relation to society and is influenced to enjoy leisure in good 

English, modern languages, college entrance certificate, art and music. 


year. 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens Oct. 6. Eight resident ils inTseparate house 
conduct household under trained feachene Address ihe) Principtilay Dee 


MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B. 
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Underground 


age 
a “es Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
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ks, drama and art. 
Full household arts 


